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CHAPTER XXII. 


GERALD’S CONFESSION. 


a promise to become his wife. 








ERALD was away from Stammars for several days, and it was 
during his absence that Mr. Pod Piper’s interview with Eleanor 

took place. Gerald, metaphorically speaking, flew back on the wings 
of love. It seemed months ago since he spoke those few memorable 
words to Eleanor, and he was burning to see her again: burning to 
speak of the love that filled his heart, firm in his determination, when 
once he should see her again, not to leave her till he had won from her 


He got back to Stammars on a certain day in time for luncheon, and 
found Sir Thomas somewhat better in health. Lady Dudgeon and 
Miss Lloyd were out visiting, and were not expected home much before 
dinner-time. Gerald was in a restless and anxious mood, and could not 
settle down to anything. ‘To wait quietly indoors was intolerable. For 
more than an hour he wandered aimlessly up and down the grounds, 
but was at last driven by a shower to take shelter in the conservatory. 
There he found Sanderson, the old gardener, plodding away as usual. 
He was rather a favourite with the old fellow, simply because he never 


fs took the liberty of plucking a flower without first asking Sanderson’s 


permission to do so. 
said, as he hobbled up to Gerald. 


it was.” 
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“Eh, sir! but I heard some queer news about you t’other day,” he 
| “‘ News about me, Sanderson ! I should very much like to know what 


“Tm no so certain that I ought to tell ye. And yet, seeing that 
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there’s a leddy in the case, it’s perhaps only right that you should 
know.” 

“A lady in the case! You must tell me now, or I shall die of 
curiosity.” 

“T suppose I must tell ye, or else you'll no be satisfied,” he said. 
“ But let us sit down while we talk. Sitting’s as cheap as standing, 
and I’m no so young as I have been, Mr. Pummery.” 

“It was that bit imp of a lawyer laddie,” resumed Sanderson, as soon 
as he and Gerald were comfortably seated, “‘ young Brazen-face I call 
him, from Mr. Kelvin’s. He was here t’other day, here in this very 
spot, and Miss Lloyd happened to come in quite accidental at the 
time. I’d been hard at work all the morning, and was just resting a 
bit behind the bushes, when all at once I heard young Brazen-face 
mention your name, and that made me listen to hear more.” 

‘¢ And what had the young vagabond to say about me, Sanderson?” 

‘Why, he said that you were as poor as a church mouse, and that 
his master lent you fifty pounds to buy your clothes with.” 

‘*‘ There’s nothing very bad in that.” 

*‘ But he said the reason why you came to Stammars was that you 
might fall in love with Miss Lloyd and marry her, because she was 
worth twenty thousand pounds.” 

“ The young scoundrel! And he told that to Miss Lloyd?” 

“ That’s just what he did! And he said that Miss Deane knew all 
about it, and that it was all a planned thing between you and her.” 

Gerald was dumbfounded. He could not find a word to say for a 
little while. What must Eleanor think of him! It would not bea 
very difficult matter to set himself right with her if he chose to do so, 
but a climax was being forced upon him which he would gladly have 
delayed for a little while longer. 

‘“‘ But what was Miss Lloyd’s answer to all this ?” he said at last. 

** She didn’t seem to say much; but she may have thought all the 
more,” answered Sanderson. 

“Tt was enough to make her think. Iam really very much obliged 
to you for telling me.” 

“TI dare say you wouldn’t care to have it talked about, Mr. 
Pummery ? ” 

“‘ Why, no, Sanderson, I think not. Even if this foolish accusation 
were true, it would be as well, for Miss Lloyd’s sake, not to let it go 
any further. There’s a sovereign for you to buy snuff with. A still 
tongue, you know, is a sign of a wise head.” 

“ How has that young scamp got to know all that he has told 
Eleanor? ” was Gerald’s first thought as he walked slowly back into the 
house. But that was a question which it was impossible for him to 
answer. How different was the spirit with which he entered the house 
from that which had possessed him when he left it but one short hour 
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before! The summer sunshine of his love had suddenly been clouded 
over: the landscape had darkened : a storm was at hand. 

How fortunate it was, he said to himself, that he had not met 
Eleanor before encountering Sanderson! He did not want to see her 
now ; it was requisite that he should decide upon some particular line 
of action before meeting her again. He sat down in his easy chair. 
and shut his eyes, and bent himself to the task of thinking—no very 
easy task just now, so strangely was he fluttered by the news which 
had been told him. Two or three different courses were open to him: 
which one of them should he choose ? 

He sat without moving till the dinner-bell rang ; then, all at once, he 
made up his mind as to the line of action he would adopt. Having 
excused himself, on the plea of fatigue, from going downstairs, he 
lighted his lamp and seated himself at his writing-table. Then he took 
pen and paper, and wrote as under :— 


“ Str,—From certain private information which has reached me, I 
have reason to believe that a great proportion, if not the whole, of the 
property which my uncle, the late Mr. Jacob Lloyd, of Bridgeley Wells, 
died possessed of should devolve on me as being his legal representa- 
tive. As I am given to understand that you had the management of 
my late uncle’s affairs, will you kindly inform me, at your earliest con- 
venience, whether it is within your knowledge that the facts of the case 
are as stated by me, and if so, what steps it will be requisite for me to 
take in order to prove the validity of my claim? I am, Sir, your 
obedient servant, 

“GERALD WARCURTON.” 


This letter, addressed to Matthew Kelvin, was sent under cover by 
Gerald to a friend in London, from whose house it was professedly 
written, with a request that it might be posted. 

Four days later, through the hands of his London friend, Gerald 
received the following answer :— 


“Sir,—In reply to your favour of the 25th inst., I beg to inform 
you that the state of Mr. Kelvin’s health at the present time is such 
as to entirely preclude him from giving any attention to matters of 
business. He hopes, however, to be sufficiently recovered in the 
course of a few days to be able to reply fully to the questions con- 
tained in your letter. I am, Sir, respectfully yours, 


“JoHN Bowoop.” 


Gerald’s letter to Kelvin had been marked “ Private.” All letters not 
so marked were opened by Mr. Bray, the chief clerk. The private 
letters were picked out and sent upstairs. Kelvin, at this time, was so 
ill that Olive was deputed to open these letters, and read them aloud 
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to him, and pencil down his remarks respecting such of them as 
required answering. Thus it fell out that Gerald’s letter reached her 
among a number of others one morning. She always opened the 
letters and read them over herself before submitting them to her 
cousin, by which means she could often give him the pith of a letter 
without troubling him with unnecessary details. 

Gerald’s letter startled her not a little. It was requisite that she 
should have time to think it over, and to consider in what way it might 
or might not interfere with her own special plans; so she slipped it 
quietly into her pocket, and said nothing to Kelvin that morning 
about it. 

Locked up in her own room, she read the letter over and over again. 
After all, it was, perhaps, quite as well that this Mr. Warburton had 
discovered something as to the real facts of the case. Her cousin 
Matthew was so thin-skinned that, although he had agreed to the tem- 
porary concealment of certain facts, he evidently shrank from inflicting 
on Eleanor Lloyd the blow which ought to follow such concealment 
as a logical sequence. But should this Mr. Warburton come forward, 
the blow struck would be just the same, but her cousin would be spared 
its infliction. Eleanor Lloyd would still be deprived of name, wealth, 
and position, while a final sting should reach her from the hands of 
Olive herself, in the care she would take that, if not in one way then 
in another, Miss Lloyd should be duly enlightened as to the character 
and antecedents of the man to whom she had given her heart and 
promised her hand. Still, it might be as well to temporise a little, to 
delay the climax for a week or two, if it were only that the bond of 
love which bound Miss Lloyd to Pomeroy might grow stronger with 
the lapse of time; for the more she learnt to love Pomeroy, the 
deeper would be the wound that a knowledge of his treachery would 
inflict. 

When Olive had once adopted this line of argument, it was easy for 
her to persuade herself that the wisest thing she could do would be to 
keep her own counsel for a little while as to Mr. Warburton’s letter. 
In her cousin’s present state of health.such a communication would 
only serve to worry him, and could answer no practical end. Mean- 
while, she would take upon herself to have the letter replied to, but in 
such a way that it would be impossible for her cousin to be offended 
with her when the time should come for him to be told all that she had 
done. Not being a person who was in the habit of acting on rash 
impulses, she kept the letter over-night, with the view of ascertaining 
whether the resolve which she had come to to-day would bear next 
morning’s cold confirmation, Next morning changed nothing ; and as 
soon as breakfast was over she went downstairs to her cousin’s private 
office, and sent for Mr. Bowood, one of the clerks, and dictated to him 
that letter which we have already seen in the hands of Gerald. Al 
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that Olive wanted just now was a little delay, and this she succeeded 
in securing. 

But what was Gerald to do next? After what that meddlesome imp 
of a Pod Piper had told Eleanor, it was quite evident to him that all 
prospect of. her listening favourably to his suit was at an end, unless 
he could offer a frank and full explanation of the facts. He had relied 
upon his letter to Kelvin bringing matters to a crisis without any further 
impulse on his part, but that hope was now at an end, unless he could 
afford to wait for Kelvin’s recovery at some indefinite future time- 
But he could not afford to wait. He.had shut himself up in his own 
rooms, on the plea of indisposition, while awaiting the lawyer’s answer, 
in order that he might run no risk of meeting Miss Lloyd till he knew 
what that answer was. But this could not goon any longer. A meet- 
ing with Eleanor was inevitable, but on what terms could they meet, 
unless he were prepared with some sort of an explanation beforehand? 

His most straightforward course would certainly have been to 
explain frankly to Eleanor who and what he was, and to tell her all his 
reasons for seeking to win her affections under a fictitious name. But 
he still shrank, with a repugnance which he seemed quite unable to 
overcome, from being the first to tell her that strange story which she 
must one day be told, but which, it seemed to him, his lips ought to 
be the last in the world to reveal. That story would deprive her of 
name, wealth, position—of everything, in fact, that her life had taught 
her to hold most dear. Not even to set himself right in her eyes, not 
even to free himself in her thoughts from a vile imputation, could he 
consent that from his hands the blow should come. That the blow 
must fall some day he knew quite well, but Kelvin was the man from 
whom it ought to emanate; and now, after what had happened, no 
matter how soon it came. To this conclusion had he come before 
writing to Kelvin, but the lawyer’s answer left him exactly where he 
was before. Something he must do himself, or else shun Eleanor 
altogether: but what must that something be? 

Was there no middle course open to him? he asked himself; was 
no scheme of compromise possible by means of which, while setting 
himself right with Eleanor, he might be spared the necessity of 
becoming the mouthpiece of a revelation which, if told by him, might 
perchance shatter his dearest hopes for ever ? 

After a restless and miserable night, which seemed as if it would 
never come to an end, he fell into an hour’s sound sleep, just as it was 
time to get up; but when he woke he seemed to see a glimpse of day- 
light through the midst of his perplexities. Again he took pen in 
hand, and here is what he wrote on that occasion :— 


“Mr. Pomeroy presents his compliments to Miss Lloyd, and 
having something of a special nature which he is desirous of com- 
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municating to her, he would esteem it a great favour if Miss Lloyd 
would allow him the privilege of a few minutes’ private conversation 
at any time and at any place that may be most convenient to her.” 


An hour later, he received the following line in answer :— 


“ Miss Lloyd will be in the library at three o'clock this afternoon.” 


Poor Eleanor! What a miserable time was that which she had 
passed since that afternoon when Pod Piper spoke to her in the 
conservatory! An hour before, she would have staked her existence 
on Pomeroy’s truth and sincerity ; and now, proof had been given 
that he was nothing better than a common adventurer, who had 
sought to win her because she was rich! Truth and sincerity seemed 
to have vanished from the world. Nowhere could she feel sure that 
she had a friend who cared for her for herself alone, who would be the 
same to her to-morrow as to-day, if, by the touch of some wizard’s 
wand, her money were suddenly turned to dross. How she wished 
that her father had left his riches elsewhere! How she wished that 
mecessity had driven her to earn her living by her fingers or her brain ! 
‘Then, if friendship or love had chanced to come to her, she would 
have known that they were sincere, because she would have had 
nothing but themselves to give in return. The poorest shop-girl, who 
walked the streets on her sweetheart’s arm, was richer than she in 
all that makes life sweet and beautiful. 

Sometimes Eleanor recalled certain words of warning which Lady 
Dudgeon had on one occasion addressed to her. ‘‘ Beware, lest you 
fall into the hands of some swindling adventurer,” her ladyship had 
said, “‘of some romantic rogue, with a handsome face and a wheedling 
tongue, who, while persuading you that he loves you for yourself 
alone, cares, in reality, for nothing but the money you will bring him.” 

Had not her ladyship’s warning borne fruit already ? 

But ten minutes later she would reproach herself for thinking so 
hardly of Pomeroy. No, notwithstanding all that she had heard, she 
would not believe that he was an adventurer. There was a mistake 
somewhere, she felt sure. 

How much of the unhappiness of life is due to misunderstandings 
and mistakes which a few frank words of explanation would often 
serve to put right ! 

But supposing Mr. Pomeroy offered her no explanation? Supposing 
he persisted in his suit, and went on making love to her on the 
assumption that after what had passed between them he would not be 
repulsed? Then, indeed, painful as such a course might be, she 
would feel compelled to tell him all that young Piper had told her, 
leaving him to deny it or explain it away as he might best be able. 
There were some other words of Lady Dudgeon’s which she could . 
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not quite forget, and which seemed to have a more apposite force at 
the present moment than when they were uttered. “If you become 
the wife of Captain Dayrell, you will have the consolation of knowing 
that you have not been sought for your money alone. Dayrell is rich 
enough to marry a woman without a penny, if he chose to do so.” 
She did not like Captain Dayrell, and she would never become his 
wife, but for all that Lady Dudgeon’s words would keep ringing in her 
ears. 

When she heard Sir Thomas mention one day at dinner that Mr. 
Pomeroy was back again at Stammars, she felt strangely moved. 
However great his offences might be, his image still dwelt in her 
heart, and there was something delicious in the thought that he was 
once again under the same roof with her. She longed and yet 
dreaded to see him; but as day passed after day without giving him 
to her aching eyes, her longing deepened into an intense anxiety. 
She heard from those around her that he was not very well, and that 
beyond seeing Sir Thomas, on business matters, for an hour every 
morning, he kept to his own rooms. But if he were well enough to 
see Sir Thomas, he was surely well enough to see her—to see the 
woman whose lips he had kissed, and into whose ears he had whispered 
words that could never be forgotten ! But perhaps he held himself aloof 
on purpose that they might not meet. Perhaps he was desirous of 
shunning her—wishful that she should understand that what had 
passed between them had better be forgotten, and that in time to come 
they must be as strangers, or, at the most, as mere acquaintances, to 
each other. If he could forget, she could do the same : her pride was 
quite a match for his. It was a time of bitter perplexity and trouble. 

When Eleanor walked into the library to meet Pomeroy, she had his 
note hidden in the bosom of her dress. She looked very cold and 
very proud. Her coldness and her pride notwithstanding, she had 
kissed his letter and cried over it; but of that Gerald was to know 
nothing. He bowed gravely to her as she entered the room, but he 
did not speak, and that of itself was enough to send a chill to her 
heart. Then he placed a chair for her, and she sat down, but during 
the interview that followed, Gerald stood with his elbow resting’on the 
chimney-piece. 

“Miss Lloyd,” he began, when Eleanor was seated, “I have taken 
the liberty of asking you to meet me privately, being desirous of saying 
something to you which I could not well communicate by letter, and 
which, perhaps, I ought to have told you long before now.” His tone 
was very measured and grave. Was it possible, Eleanor asked herself, 
that she could be listening to the same man who had pressed her to 
his heart in a rapture of love only two short weeks ago? 

“You asked me to meet you, Mr. Pomeroy,” she said, “and I am 
here to listen to whatever you may have to say to me.” 
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Evidently he hardly knew how to begin what he wanted to say. 

“T am here to-day, Miss Lloyd,” he said at last, ‘to make a very 
painful confession, and I must ask your forgiveness if, in the course of 
it, Iam compelled to speak more plainly than under other circum- 
stances I should venture to do. Some three months ago I entered 
the service of Sir Thomas Dudgeon as his secretary. At that time I 
was doing nothing, or next to nothing: I was a very poor man; the 
situation was thrown in my way, and I accepted it. But I accepted it, 
Miss Lloyd, not for the sake of the salary or emoluments attached to 
the position, but simply in order that by its means I might be brought 
near to you, and have an opportunity of making your acquaintance. 
It had been hinted to me that the only mode by which I could recoup 
my fortunes was by marrying an heiress. I was told that you were an 
heiress, and that there was just a faint possibility that I might succeed 
in winning your hand.” 

“Your confession, sir, has at least the merit of frankness,” said 
Eleanor, with a quivering lip. 

“Its frankness is the only merit it can lay claimto. I came to 
Stammars, Miss Lloyd, and I made your acquaintance. From that 
moment I was a changed man. Whatever mercenary motives, what- 
ever ignoble ends, may have held possession of me before, they all 
vanished, utterly and for ever, in that first hour of our meeting. I felt 
and knew only that I loved you. In that love—so different from any- 
thing I had ever felt before —lay a subtle alchemy, that had the power 
of transfusing into something finer and purer everything base that it 
touched. It has refined and purified me: it has given to my hopes 
and inspirations a different aim: it has taught me to look at life and 
its duties with altogether different eyes.” 

He paused for a moment. Eleanor sat without speaking. What, 
indeed, could she say? But she had never loved him more than at 
that moment. 

** A fortnight ago,” resumed Gerald, “ carried away by the impulse 
of the moment, and my own long suppressed feelings, I said certain 
words to you which I ought not to have said—at least, not till after I 
had told you what I am telling you to-day, and not till I knew that I 
was forgiven. I am here to-day, Miss Lloyd, to crave your pardon for 
having given utterance to those words, and to ask you to look upon 
them as if they had never been said.” 

“* Why need he do that?” whispered Eleanor in her heart. 

“¢ After the confession which I have just made as to the motives which 
first led me to become an inmate of this house, I dare hardly hope ever 
to attain again to that position in your regards which I flattered myself 
—wrongly enough, perhaps—was mine but a little while ago. How 
greatly I regret having forfeited that position I should fail to tell you 
in ery wercs. But I may, perhaps, hore that my candour will meet 
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with sufficient recognition at your hands to induce you to overlook all 
that has gone before, and to treat me in time to come, not as an utter 
stranger, but as one who ——” 

He paused, at a loss for words. 

“No, not as an utter stranger, Mr. Pomeroy,” said Eleanor, gently. 
“Your confession, as you term it, has been nearly as painful to me as 
it must have been to you. I almost forget what the words were to 
which you have made allusion: something foolish, I do not doubt. 
In any case, we will both try to forget that they were ever uttered. 
Good-bye.” 

She held out her hand as she spoke. Gerald took it, and pressed it 
respectfully to his lips. Then her eyes met his, while a faint smile, 
that was more akin to tears than laughter, played round her mouth for 
a moment: for a moment only--the next, she was gone. 


CHAPTER XXIII. 
KELVIN S FLLNESS. 


MatTTHEW KE vin found himself considerably better the morning of 
the day following that on which he had been taken ill at Stammars, but 
in the course of the forenoon he had a sharp return of the previous 
symptoms. Then it was that his mother insisted upon sending for Dr. 
Druce, the family practitioner, and Olive seconded the plea. Up to 
this time, Kelvin had strenously refused to let anyone be called in, but 
he now yielded reluctantly to his mother’s wishes. He had never been 
ill enough to need the services of a doctor since those far-off juvenile 
days of measles and scarlatina, and he was loth to believe that there was 
any necessity for such services now. 

However, in the course of the day, Dr. Druce looked in. He felt his 
patient’s pulse, looked at his tongue, and asked the usual questions. 
Then he took off his spectacles, pursed up his mouth, shook his head 
at Kelvin as though he were an offending schoolboy, and delivered 
himself oracularly. ‘Disordered state of stomach. Nothing serious. 
Put you right in a day or two. Must diet yourself more carefully in 
future. What really charming weather we are having:” 

Everybody agreed that Dr. Druce was seventy years old: many averred 
that he was nearly eighty. The latter people it probably was who 
asserted that the doctor was purblind, that his memory was half gone, 
that'it was hardly safe for him to practise, and that he ought to retire 
and make room for a younger man. ‘The doctor, however, still con- 
sidered himself to be in the prime of his powers, and as he had attended 
Mrs. Kelvin herself for a long series of years, and was, besides, an old 
personal friend of that lady, it was not likely that she would think of 
calling in any other assistance to her son. 
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As soon as Dr. Druce’s visit had relieved in some measure his 
mother’s anxiety, Kelvin began to express his desire that Olive should 
get back to Stammars without delay. “I shall be all right in a day or 
two,” he said, ‘and my mother, or one or other of the servants, will see 
meanwhile that I want for nothing.” 

“T shall wait till to-morrow, and see how you are then, before I think 
of going back,” said Olive. ‘ You know that my aunt can do nothing 
in the way of waiting upon you, and as for the servants, they are all 
very well in their places, but they would be quite out of their element 
in a sick-room.” 

“A sick-room, indeed! You talk as if I were going to be laid up 
for a month,” said Kelvin, impatiently. 

“TI talk simple common sense, Matthew,” said Olive. “Besides, 
Lady Dudgeon promised me a holiday a month ago, and I don’t see 
why I should not take it now. In fact, I may tell you that I have 
already written to her ladyship telling her not to expect me back for 
three or four days.” 

“Cool, I must say. Not but what you are welcome to stay here as 
long as you like: cela va sans dire; and I am greatly obliged to you 
for what you have done for me already. But as for spending your 
holiday in waiting on me—that's pure nonsense. A week at the sea- 
side, now, is what you ought to have.” 

“Which to me would mean a week ina strange place among people 
whom I never saw before and should never see again. I would sooner 
hear Sophy and Carry their lessons from year’s end to year’s end than 
indulge in such a holiday as that.” 

“T shall be better to-morrow, you mark my words if I’m not, and then 
we'll have a little further talk about your holiday.” 

But he was by no means better next morning: rather worse, indeed, 
if anything. It was nothing, Dr. Drucesaid. The medicine sent by 
him had, perhaps, had the effect of increasing the sickness, but the 
patient himself was no worse than on the preceding day. A little time 
and a little patience were needed. It was not to be expected that an 
evil which had been growing for months, perhaps even for years, could 
be put right in a day or two. ; 

Kelvin said nothing to Olive that day about going back to Stammars. 
He was very ill indeed, and he could not help admitting to himself that it 
was a great comfort to have Olive to wait upon him. His mother, at 
the best of times, would not have been of much use in a sick-room, 
seeing that it was a matter of difficulty for her to walk across the floor, 
and the very fact of Matthew being so ill only tended to make her worse 
than usual. As for a hired nurse, Kelvin shuddered at the thought. 
But such a nurse as Olive made all the difference. “You might have 
been born to this sort of thing, from the way you go about it,” he said 
to her. 
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“You forget that for many years my father kept a chemist’s shop in 
a poor neighbourhood,” she replied, “and that I seem to have been 
familiar with sickness and disease since I can remember anything.” 

“You are a clever pirl, Olive, and I believe you could doctor me a 
deuced sight better than old Druce. I remember when I was a lad 
hearing your father say that you knew almost as much about his drugs 
and messes as he did himself.” 

Olive’s back was towards him as he spoke, and she did not answer 
fora moment or two. ‘That is along time ago,” she said, in a low 
voice ; “‘and such knowledge as that is easily forgotten. Then again, 


_ you remember how poor papa always would exaggerate a little.” 


How deft and noiseless were all her movements in the sick man’s 
room! How soft, and white, and cool were her hands! Her dress 
never rustled, her shoes never creaked, her voice itself was attuned to 
the place and the occasion. She was never hurried ; nothing seemed 
to put her out. She would either read to her cousin, or talk to him, or 
sit for hours by his side doing some noiseless stitching that would not 
have disturbed the slumbers of a mouse. When he was more than 
ordinarily restless she would bathe his head with eau-de-Cologne or 
aromatic vinegar, or sometimes, leaving his door ajar, she would go into 
the other room and play some of his favourite airs softly on the piano, 
and so, little by little, charm him out of his restless mood and soothe 
him off into a refreshing sleep. 

It was on the evening of the second day that Mrs. Kelvin called 
Olive on one side. “ You will not leave me to-morrow, unless my dear 
boy is better?” said the old lady, with tears in her eyes. 

*‘T will not leave you to-morrow, or next week, or next month, unless 
my cousin is better,” said Olive. ‘‘ You may take my word for that.” 

“Heaven bless you, dear!” said Mrs. Kelvin, fervently, and she 
made as though she would kiss Olive, but the latter started back. “I 
think Matthew is calling me,” she said, and she hurried into the other 
room. 

One day passed after another, and still Dr. Druce’s patient did not 
improve. ‘“ These cases are sometimes very obstinate indeed,” said 
the old gentleman, pleasantly, as he peered into his snuff-box in search 
of a last pinch. “And then they not unfrequently affect the liver. 
Now, I don’t know a more obstinate noun substantive in the whole of 
the English language than your disordered liver. As for the increasing 
weakness that you complain about—why, I don’t care so much about 
that, because it tends to keep down any febrile symptoms. Of course, 
if you can’t eat you can’t keep up your strength, but when you once 
get a turn, you know, you'll have the appetite of a wolf—I may say, 
the appetite of a wolf in winter.” 

“What a comfort it is, dear,” said Mrs. Kelvin to Olive, “to think 
that we are in the hands of such a nice clever man as Dr. Druce. He 
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has had so much experience that I believe he can tell at a glance what 
is the matter with a patient. Experience, in the medical profession, is 
everything.” 

Sir Thomas and Lady Dudgeon drove over to see Mr. Kelvin a 
couple of days before their return to London, They were greatly con- 
cerned at his illness. As regarded Miss Deane, permission was given 
her to stay with her cousin as long as it might be necessary for her to 
do so. The young ladies, her pupils, were gone to pay a long-deferred 
visit to an aunt of theirs, and it was quite uncertain when they would 
return. 

One of Olive’s difficulties was thus smoothed away for her without 
any trouble on her part. 

A few hours after Sir Thomas’s visit, Mr. Kelvin suddenly opened 
his hollow eyes. ‘Olive, where is my mother ?” he asked, abruptly. 

“She was tired, and she has gone to lie down for half an hour.” 

“Then you and I can have a little talk together.” 

Olive guessed instinctively what was coming. “If what you were 
about to say to meis not very important, I would leave it unsaid to-day, 
if I were you,” she answered. ‘“ You have done more talking already 
than is good for you.” 

As if to verify her words, he was suddenly taken with a severe 
fit of sickness, which lasted several minutes and left him thoroughly 
exhausted. 

Laying his wasted fingers on Olive’s arm, and drawing her towards 
him, ‘‘ What I was about to say was this,” he whispered. ‘Since I 
have been lying here, I have had time to think of many things. But 
the thing that has weighed heaviest on my mind, the thing that I have 
regretted most, is my treatment of Eleanor Lloyd. It was you, Olive, 
who persuaded me to hide the truth from her, to let her live on in 
ignorance of her real history ; to—to—you understand what I mean.” 

“You know what my motives in the matter were, Matthew,” said 
Olive, in a low voice. 

“‘ Yes, I know quite well what they were, and very mean and despic- 
able they seem tome now. Mind, I am not going to reproach you. 
The fault was mine in allowing myself to be persuaded by you. In any 
case, the past is the past, and nothing can alter it; but, so sure as I 
now lie here, the very first day that I can crawl downstairs, I will send 
for Miss Lloyd, tell her everything, and ask her forgiveness for the 
wrong I have done her!” 

He said no more, but shut his eyes and seemed as if he were going 
to sleep. 

Olive at this time had got Gerald Warburton’s letter upstairs, and 
had, in fact, already answered it in the way that we have seen. For a 
moment she was tempted to show the letter to her cousin, but before 
she could make up her mind to do so, Kelvin was asleep or seemed to 
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be. So, telling herself that she did not care to disturb him, she let the 
opportunity go by, and as Kelvin, when he awoke, did not again recur 
to the subject, there seemed to be no reason why she should do so. 
Not much longer could the climax be delayed ; not much longer could 
Eleanor Lloyd be kept in ignorance: of that Olive was quite aware ; 
but she would, if possible, delay the revelation for a little while ; delay 
it till Mr. Kelvin should be thoroughly recovered from his illness, and 
having got rid of all his foolish sick-bed fancies, should be prepared 
to carry out the scheme in all its features as originally proposed by her 
and agreed to by him. 

But when would Mr. Kelvin have recovered from his illness? That 
was a question which, as yet, Olive was not prepared to answer. 
Sometimes it seemed to her that her plot was slowly working itself 
round to the fulfilment for which she so ardently longed ; sometimes it 
seemed as if no such fulfilment were possible to her. That her cousin 
liked to have her by his side, liked to have her wait upon him, she saw 
clearly enough, and she fancied that with each day she became more 
indispensable to him. But was his héart touched by her devotion ; was 
he slowly but surely learning to love her? That was a question which 
at present she could in nowise answer. Time and patience might 
work wonders for her, and with them as her allies she saw no reason, 
when in her more sanguine moods, to despair of ultimate success. 
Having gone so far, having ventured so much, it was not likely, as she 
said to herself, that she should go back, that she should let herself be 
overcome by any childish timidity or nonsensical scruples, when, for 
aught she knew to the contrary, she might at that very moment be on 
the brink of success. She never knew what a day, what an hour, might 
bring forth, At some moment when least expected her cousin might 
put forth his hand and say to her, “ Olive, my heart has come round 
to you again. I love you. Be my wife.” If such a prize were not to 
be won without risk, she was prepared to run that risk, whatever it 
might involve. 

There were times when Kelvin’s mysterious malady caused him to 
suffer acutely. At such moments Olive was always by his side, “‘a 
ministering angel,” as her cousin himself called her one day ; soothing 
him with the gentlest attentions, anticipating each want intuitively, 
making herself, in fact, so indispensable to him that after a while he 
could hardly bear to let her go out of his sight, and if, when he woke 

‘ up, she were not by his side, he would cry, fretfully, “Where’s Olive? 
Why isn’t she here?” and toss and turn restlessly till he felt her soft 
cold hand laid on his brow. 

But even Olive’s nerves of steel gave way sometimes. When, at mid- 
night, or later than that, she would steal out of her cousin’s room in the 
hope of getting an hour or two’s sleep, sleep would not come to her. 
All tired as she was, she would fling herself on her bed, and, burying 
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her face in her pillow, cry for an hour at a time as if her heart would 
break. To see the man she loved so passionately suffer as he suffered ; 
to know that she had but to hold up her little finger, as it were, for his 
sufferings to cease, but that if she were to let her compassion so master 
her he would be lost to her for ever ; to know that her only chance of 
winning him was to win him through those sufferings which she alone 
could soothe: to feel and know all this was at times, especially in the 
midnight darkness of her own room, torture unspeakable. But when, 
at cockcrow, the ebony gates of the realm of shadows and midnight 
fancies were silently shut, and when another day looked in at the 
windows with its clear cold eyes, the purpose of Olive Deane faltered 
no longer: her strong will re-asserted itself, and tears and compunction 
alike were for the time being thrust mercilessly out of sight. 

“Oh, doctor, doctor, when are you going to get me downstairs 
again?” the sick man would sometimes wearily ask. “I am so terribly 
tired of lying here.” 

To which the old gentleman, tapping his snuff-box, would blandly 
reply : “That Mr. Liver is a deuce of a fellow to get right again when 
once he’s really put out. So obstinate, you know, and all that. Wants 
a deal of coaxing. But we shall bring him to his senses by-and-by— 
yes, yes, by-and-by, never fear.” 


CHAPTER XXIV. 
RECOGNITION. 


THREE days after Mr. Van Duren’s little birthday dinner at Greenwich, 
the following advertisement appeared in the second column of the 
Times :— 


“ Albatross —Should this meet the eye of any person or persons who 
happened to be on board the schooner A/batross when she foundered 
off Marhyddoc Bay on the 18th Oct., 18—, they may hear of some- 
thing to their advantage, by applying to Messrs. Reed and Reed, 
Solicitors, Bedford Row, London.” 


This advertisement was repeated every other day for three weeks. 
At the end of that time there came a response. 

As it happened, Van Duren never saw the advertisement, and there 
was no one to show it to him; no one who knew what a terrible 
fascination such an announcement would have had for him. His 
newspaper reading was generally confined to the money article, the 
City intelligence, and the latest telegrams. For miscellaneous news 
and the leading articles he cared little or nothing. 

Now that everything had been got out of Max Van Duren that could 
be got out of him, the motive that had induced Miriam Byrne to play the 
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part she had played existed no longer ; and although it was needful that 
appearances should still be kept up, there was no longer the same strain 
upon her. While keeping Van Duren at arm’s length, and permitting 
no lover-like familiarities, on the ground that as yet he was only 
accepted on probation, it would not have been wise, having an eye to 
future eventualities, to repel him too rigidly, or to have run the risk 
of frightening him away. He must be so kept in hand that a little 
coaxing—a smile, a look, a whispered word—could always lure him 
to her side. He would fain have been twice as loving, twice as 
assiduous in his attentions, as Miriam would allow him to be. ‘ Wait,” 
she would say, “wait till I have made up my mind, and then a 
look would finish the sentence, a look which seemed to say, ‘‘ You 
know very well that I shall end by accepting you, and then I won’t 
object to your kissing me, or perhaps to kissing you in return.” That, 
at least, was Van Duren’s interpretation of it. 

During the time that the advertisement was appearing every other 
day, Byrne seized the opportunity for obtaining a little rest and change. 
He and Miriam went back for a week to their old lodgings in Battersea, 
which they had not yet given up. Van Duren believed that they were 
going to the sea-side, but could not discover the particular place 
for which they were bound. Miriam put the case to him playfully. 

‘“‘No, I shall not tell you where we are going,” she said, with a smile, 
“because that would be merely offering you a premium to run down 
and spend the end of the week with us. I am going to leave you for 
seven long days. You will not know where I am, and I shall not write 
to you. Iam going to test you—I am going to see whether you will 
like me as well when I come back as you do now.” 

“You should try me for seven years instead of seven days!” said 
Van Duren, fervently. 

‘Suppose I take you at your word, and stay away for seven years,” 
said Miriam, with a mischievous sparkle in her eye. 

“Like a knight of old, I should start in quest of you long before 
that time was at an end ; I should search for you till I found you in 
your hidden bower, and then I should seize you, and carry you away 
with me, whether you liked it or no.” 

“Yes, and while you were riding off with me as fast as you could go, 
I should be searching slily for a joint in your armour, and when I had 
found it, I should stab you to the heart with my silver bodkin. What 
a romance it would be !” 

“Especially for the poor fellow who was stabbed.” 

“‘He would live in song and story ever after, and that would be far 
more fame than he would deserve.” 

At the end of a week, Miriam and her father found themselves back 
in Spur Alley, and three days later there came a response to the 
advertisement. Messrs. Reed and Reed were called upon by two men 
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who professed to have been on board the Albatross at the time she 
foundered. One of these men was Paul Morrell, the mate of the ill- 
fated schooner; the other one was Carl Momsen, an ordinary seaman. 
An appointment was made for the following day, when Mr. Byrne came 
in person to examine them. A private room was set apart for the 
interview, and one of Messrs. Reed’s shorthand clerks was there to 
take notes. ‘The men were examined separately, and out of each 
other’s hearing, but the evidence elicited from one was almost an exact 
counterpart of the evidence elicited from the other. The evidence 
of both of them may be summarized as follows :— 

The Albatross sailed from Liverpool for Halifax, Nova Scotia, on the 
17th October, 18—. She was not in the habit of carrying passengers, 
but on this particular occasion there was one passenger on board her 
who was said to bea friend of the owner. He was a foreigner, but spoke 
very good English. He had sandy-coloured hair, and wore small gold 
rings in his ears. Neither of the men knew his name. The A/éatvoss 
was caught in a gale off the mouth of the Mersey. Next morning she 
sprung a leak, and a little while after the schooner’s head was put about 
for Marhyddoc Bay. Outside the bay the vessel foundered, and the 
crew had barely time to take to the boats before she went down. At 
the last moment, the man with the earrings brought up out of his cabin 
what looked like a small portmanteau, it being covered with leather, 
but which he called a box. This box he wanted to take with him in 
the boat, but as the men had orders to take off and leave behind them 
all superfluous clothing, and as it was the merest chance whether even 
then the boat would not be swamped, it was quite evident that the box 
must be left behind. The man entreated and stormed, and offered a 
reward of five hundred pounds to anyone who would take his box 
ashore. But life is sweeter than five hundred pounds, and the box had 
to be left behind. The man raved like a maniac about the loss, but 
an hour or two after reaching shore he disappeared, and neither 
Morrell nor Momsen either saw or heard anything of him from that 
day forward. 

After the examination was over, Morrell, as being the more intelligent 
of the two men, was asked whether he thought it possible that if he 
were to see the passenger of the A/batross he could recognise him 
again. 

After so longa time it seemed very doubtful to him whether he 
could do so, he said, but he would be happy to try. 

Accordingly, next day, while Van Duren was dining at his usual 
tavern, Morrell was instructed to walk into the room and call for some 
dinner, and see whether he could pick his man out of the assembled 
company. 

About an hour later he rejoined Byrne in a private room of another 
tavern close at hand. 
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“] picked him out in a moment, sir,” said the ex-mate. “ Yes, the 
very moment I set eyes on him I knew him again. He's stouter and 
older looking, of course, and he’s close shaved now, and wears no ear- 
rings ; but, for all that, he’s the same man.” 

“J think you told me the other day,” said Byrne, “that you had 
nothing very particular to do just now? ” 

“Yes, sir, I did. I only got back from China a few weeks since, 
and, as I am getting on in life, it’s just a toss up with me whether I 
shall go to sea again or settle down ashore for the rest of my days.” 

“Then you will have no objection to enter my service for a little 
while ?” 

“None whatever, sir.” 

“On Wednesday morning next I shall want you to go down from 
Euston Station to Marhyddoc, and there make certain inquiries for 


“‘ Nothing could please me better, sir. I’ve had plenty of travelling 
by water: a little travelling by land will make a pleasant change.” 

“Then meet me here on Tuesday evening at seven, and I will give 
you your instructions.” 

Before proceeding further, Byrne thought that he had better put 
Ambrose Murray in possession of what he had done since their last 
meeting, and seek his sanction to the steps he proposed taking next. 
Byrne accordingly sought Murray out at his lodgings, and the two men 
had a long consultation. Gerald, unfortunately, was at Stammars just 
then, and could not be present. 

“ Everything now hinges upon the result of Morrell’s inquiries at 
Marhyddoc,” said Byrne. ‘ Should the report he will bring back with 
him prove a favourable one, then we may consider ourselves fortunate 
indeed—then we may take it that the best or worst will very soon be 
known to us. But should the result of his inquiries prove unfavourable 
to our hopes, then all that we have done—all my toiling and scheming, 
all the expense you have been put to—will have been next to useless. 
Van Duren’s guilt as the murderer of Paul Stilling may have been 
morally proved to the satisfaction of you and me and one or two 
others, but that would be of no avail whatever in proving your 
innocence and in bringing home the crime to him. Unless we can 
wrest from the sea the terrible secret which it has hidden so carefully 
all these years, the guilt of Van Duren will remain unproved for ever. 
Beyond the point now reached by us it is impossible to advance a 
single step till we shall have made that secret our own.” 

“The sea has only been keeping its secret all these years that it 
might yield it up when the time should be ripe for me to ask for it. 
That time has now come. I ask for it, and I shall have it. Have no 
fear, my good friend, no fear whatever. Guided by an unseen hand, 
we have threaded a labyrinth from which at first there seemed no 
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possible outlet ; and now that we have reached the gate, and are bidden 
ta look for the key, can you doubt that it is there for the searching— 
can you doubt that we shall find it ?” 

“ Cracked, to a certainty,” muttered Byrne to himself, as he left the 
house. ‘And no wonder either, poor fellow, when one remembers all 
that he has had to go through.” 

Morrell went down to Wales in due course, and in due course he 
returned. His report to Byrne was of such a nature that the latter 
could not conceal his exultation. ‘We shall have him yet!” he 
exclaimed, much to the ex-mate’s astonishment. ‘He has escaped for 
twenty long years, but the hangman’s fingers shall unbutton his collar 
before he is six months older.” 

Then he went and saw Murray again, and it was arranged that they 
two, together with Gerald, if possible, should go down to Marhyddoc 
as soon as certain necessary preparations which would have to be 
made in London should be completed. Morrell, too, was to form one 
of the party. 

Byrne and Miriam, meanwhile, went back to the house in Spur 
Alley. Van Duren was overjoyed to see them under his roof again. 
His time of probation would soon be at an end now: Miriam would 
soon have to make up her mind to the utterance of a definite ‘‘ Yes,” or 
“No.” Now that she had come back, she seemed more kind and 
gracious to him than before, from which fact he did not fail to draw 
an augury that was favourable to his own wishes. 

Ambrose Murray had his little portmanteau packed ready for the 
journey to Wales several days before the other preparations could 
possibly be completed. Miss Bellamy had never seen him so elated 
before. He went about the house singing to himself in an under-tone, 
or whistling snatches of old tunes that had been popular when he was 
a boy. That cloud of quiet melancholy, which would sometimes 
oppress him for days together, without a break in its dulness, had all 
but vanished, leaving but a shadow of its former self behind. Miss 
Bellamy had asked him several times to go and have his portrait taken, 
but up to the present he had always declined to do so. One fine day, 
however, after the journey to Wales had been decided on, he astonished 
her by telling her that if she would go and be photographed he would 
follow her example. “ First of all, Maria, you shall be photographed 
by yourself,” he said, “‘and then I’ll be photographed by myself; and 
after that, what do you say to our being photographed together, eh? 
Such old friends as you and I are ought to be photographed together. 
But, above all things, Maria, don’t forget to be taken with your locket.” 

This latter remark was a sly hit at the large, old-fashioned locket 
which Miss Bellamy wore round her neck on high days and holidays 
—at such times, in fact, as she wore her silver grey dress and her 
company cap, but at no other. Ambrose Murray could remember 
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Miss Bellamy wearing this locket when she was a girl of nineteen, and 
she wore it still. He often joked her about it, and would offer to 
wager anything that if she would only let him have a peep inside it he 
should find there the portrait of a certain handsome cornet of dragoons, 
with whom, according to his account, she had at one time a desperate 
flirtation. But he never had seen inside the locket, and Miss Bellamy 
was quite sure that he never would do so with her consent ; for within 
that old-fashioned piece of jewellery was shut up the cherished secret 
of Miss Bellamy’s life. Ambrose Murray’s laughing assertion that in 
it was hidden the portrait of a man was so far true, but the likeness 
was not that of any young cornet of dragoons, but that of Ambrose 
Murray himself—of Ambrose Murray at two-and-twenty, with brown 
hair, and laughing eyes, and no care in the world beyond that of 
making up his mind which one out of a bevy of pretty girls he was 
most in love with. He fell in love, not with Miss Bellamy, but with 
her friend, and Miss Bellamy’s secret remained buried for ever in her 
own heart. With the portrait were shut up two locks of hair: one 
lock was of a light golden brown colour, the other was white. 

“There is room for another portrait,” said Miss Bellamy to herself, 
with a sigh, when Ambrose Murray proposed going to the photographer’s, 
“and then it will be full.” She had left orders in her will that the 
locket should be buried with her. How her heart fluttered, how the 
unwonted colour rushed to her face, when Ambrose proposed that they 
should be photographed together! Years had had no power to weaken 
or alter her love, but she would have died rather than let Murray 
suspect for a moment the existence of any such feeling on her part. 
He knew it not, but it was a fact that, with the exception of a few 
trifling legacies, all her little property was bequeathed to him, or, in 
event of his prior demise, to Eleanor. In her secret heart she could 
not help dreading a little the coming of that time when father and 
daughter should learn to know and love each other. She must then, 
of necessity, fall into the background; she must then, of necessity, 
sink into little more than a mere cypher in the sum of Ambrose 
Murray’s existence. Had Eleanor been a daughter of her own she 
could hardly have loved her better, and she told herself, times without 
number, that to see the girl and her father happy in each other’s love 
ought to be sufficient reward for anyone who thought of others more 
than herself. And ought she not to study the happiness of these two, 
both of whom were so dear to her, rather than her own selfish feelings ? 

However sharp the pang might be, whatever the cost to herself 
might be, she would so study it—she would do her best to bring them 
together. 

That time when Ambrose Murray was, as it were, living under the 
same roof with her was a very happy time for Miss Bellamy. Murray 
himself did not seem to know, or perhaps it would be more correct to 
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say that he never thought how greatly he was indebted to her. 
Beyond a flying visit now and then from Gerald, he had no society 
save that of Miss Bellamy, and of the children of the two houses in 
which he and she had apartments. He almost invariably took tea and 
supper with Miss Bellamy, and spent his evenings with her, and made, 
besides, almost as free a use of her sitting-room as of his own. He 
looked upon her, in fact, as he would have looked upon a sister to 
whom he was much attached, and that she regarded him in the light 
of a brother he was fully convinced. 

An agreement had long ago been come to between Gerald and Miss 
Bellamy by which it was arranged that Ambrose Murray should be 
relieved from all pecuniary cares and liabilities. No one ever pre- 
sented him with a bill for the rent of his apartments. The servant 
would ask him what he would have for breakfast or dinner, and what- 
ever he might order was there for him ready to the minute, but no 
butcher or baker ever vexed his soul with unpaid accounts. Now and 
then he would find a sovereign in some odd place or other—in his 
razor-case, inside one of his gloves, or in the folds of his Sunday 
cravat. He would pick up the coin, look at it curiously for a moment 
or two, wondering how he could possibly have been so absent-minded 
as to leave money there, and then put it quietly into his pocket and 
think no more about it. 

A brief telegram from Byrne reached Ambrose Murray one afternoon : 


“ Preparations completed. Shall be ready to start from Euston Square 
at nine o’clock on Saturday morning. Shall expect to find you on 
platform, unless I hear from you in course of to-day.” 


He was so fluttered by the receipt of this telegram that he could 
not eat any dinner. He at once sat down and wrote a note to Gerald, 
enclosing the telegram, and begging of him, if he could possibly do 
so, to join him in Wales early in the ensuing week. Then he said to 
himself, ‘‘I must write to Mary before I go. I feel sure that she is 
expecting a letter from me. But first the boat must be finished.” 

In a back-room he had fixed up a lathe, and a small joiner’s bench, 
at which he occasionally amused himself. There were various kinds 
of useless knick-knacks that he could manufacture with some degree 
of skill, and the toys of half the children in the neighbourhood were 
mended at his bench. As soon as he had sent off his letter to Gerald, 
he shut himself up in his little workshop, and set to work busily to 
finish a little toy boat, which was half done already. It was a very 
small affair—a child’s boat, in fact, cut out of a block of wood, and 
not more than a couple of feet in length. He worked at it till late 
that evening, and by noon next day it was finished to his satisfaction. 
Then he slept for an hour, and then he sat down to write his: letter. 
This is what he wrote :— 
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“My Darinc Mary,—I had a very strange dream the other 
night. I dreamt that I had written you a letter, and that when I had 
sealed it up I put it in a little boat, and let the boat and the letter float 
down the river with the tide. And in my dream I seemed to watch 
the boat till it got far out to sea, beyond the sight of any land. Then 
all at once the clouds gathered till the black edges of one of them 
seemed to touch the sea, and then from cloud and sea together there 
was formed a huge waterspout, that presently drew to itself and sucked 
up my boat and letter. And when they vanished, the waterspout 
vanished also, and presently the clouds broke away, and in the heavens 
one splendid star was shining, which seemed to me as a token that you 
had received my letter. 

“My darling, I have translated this dream as a message from you, 
telling me what I ought to do. Very often of late your face has 
appeared to me in my dreams, but when I have tried to speak to you 
an invisible finger seemed to be laid on my lips, and my heart could 
only yearn dumbly towards you. But now you have shown me a way 
by means of which a message may reach you—for from you alone that 
dream could come. The boat is ready, and the midnight tide will take it 
down to the sea, and then at dawn of day the waterspout will come and 
lift my letter up into the clouds: but of what will follow after I know 
nothing. 

“My darling! day by day the time of our separation grows shorter : 
soon shall we see each other again, and all these long years of waiting 
and trouble will seem but as a dim vision of the night, fading and 
vanishing utterly in the bright dawn of an everlasting day. The 
purpose that has held me and chained me to this life for so long a time 
is now near its fulfilment, and after that I feel and know that I shall 
not be long before I join you. Soon the time will be here when I can 
tell everything to our child—our child, Mary ! whom I have never seen 
since she lay an infant in your arms. Very precious will her love be to 
me, but not so precious as yours. I shall stay with her a little while, 
I shall tell her all about the mother whom she cannot remember, and 
then I shall go to you. 

“To-morrow night, darling, you will come to me in my sleep, will 
you not? Then, when I see you, I shall take it as a token that you 
have had my letter. 

** Soon I will write to you again—when the sea shall have given up 
the secret which it has hidden so carefully for twenty years. Till then, 
adieu. Your husband, “ AMBROSE MURRAY.” 


This singular document Mr. Murray sealed up carefully, and then 
addressed it, “To my Wife in Heaven.” Then leaving a message 
for Miss Bellamy, who happened to be out shopping, that he was 
going out for the evening, he took a hansom to London Bridge and 
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started by the next train for Gravesend, taking the boat and letter with 
him. He had still some hours to wait, but at midnight, having made 
a previous arrangement with a boatman, he put off from the pier stairs, 
and was pulled slowly out to the middle of the black and silent river. 
A few stars could be seen overhead ; now and then the moon shone 
down through a rift in the clouds. The whole scene was weird and 
ghostly. The tide was running down rapidly. A cold wind blew faintly 
across the river, as though it were the last chill breath of the dying day. 
They halted in mid-stream just as the clocks on shore began to strike 
twelve. Then Murray took his toy boat out of its brown paper cover- 
ing, and having firmly fixed his letter in it by means of a strip of wood 
intended for that purpose, he leaned over the side and placed it gently 
on the surface of the stream. On this point, at any rate, poor Murray 
was still insane. 

“‘What are you after, master?” cried the boatman, whose suspicions 
were beginning to be aroused. 

“TI am sending a letter to my wife,” answered Murray, as he lifted 
his hat fora moment. ‘See how swiftly it starts on its journey. And 
now I can see it no longer. But no harm will happen to it. How 
pleased my darling will be when she reads it ! ” 

The boatman said no more, but thinking that he had got a crazy 
person to deal with, whose next act might be to jump into the river 
himself, he made all possible haste back to shore. 


It happened, singularly enough, that on the Wednesday previous to 
the Saturday fixed on by Peter Byrne for the journey to Wales, Mr. 
Van Duren entered his room and announced to him and Miriam that 
he had been called suddenly from home on business of great im- 
portance. Byrne, as yet, had given no hint of any intention on his 
part to go out of town, and he now determined to say nothing about it 
till after Van Duren’s departure. 

“How long do you expect to be away, Mr. Van Duren?” asked 
Miriam, as she glanced at him out of her big black eyes. 

“Four or five days, at the least, I am afraid,” he said. “Itis a 
source of great annoyance to me to be called away at this time, but 
unfortunately there is no way of avoiding it. You may depend upon 
my getting back as quickly as possible,” he added, significantly. 

“‘ The house will seem very lonely and dull without you.” 

“T am afraid you flatter me,” he replied, slowly. Then he suddenly 
drew his chair up to her side and took her hand in his. “ Miriam,” he 
said, “do you know that the time you asked for in order that you 
might be able to make up your mind is nearly at an end?” 

“ Yes, I suppose it is,” said Miriam, in little more than a whisper. 

** As soon as I return from the Continent, I shall expect you to give 
me an answer.” 
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She did not speak. 

“If I only knew what the answer would be!” 

She smiled, and gave him another glance out of her black eyes. 

The colour mounted to his forehead. 

“You won’t keep me in suspense much longer?” he said. “You 
will let me know my fate, won’t you, as soon as I come back?” 

For the first time she bent her eyes on him fully and steadily. “ Yes, 
Mr. Van Duren,” she said, “ you shall know your fate when you get 
back from the Continent.” 

Before she knew what he was about to do, he had seized her hand 
and pressed it passionately to his lips. She shuddered from head to 
foot as she withdrew it from his grasp. Bakewell knocked and entered. 
“Your hansom is at the door, sir, and you have only just time to 
catch the train.” ; 

Van Duren arose and made his adieus. ‘‘ Your father still seems 
very weak and feeble,” he said, in a low voice, to Miriam, as he stood 
fora moment at the door. “I am afraid that the warm weather has 
not done much to benefit him.” 

“Will anything in this world ever do much to benefit him ?” she 
answered. Then there was a last shake of the hand, and then she 
watched him go downstairs. As soon as she heard the front door clash 
she ran to the window, and waved him a last adieu as he was driven 
away. ‘Shall I ever see him again, I wonder?” she whispered to 
herself. ‘I hope not.” 

“Farewell, Max Jacoby, otherwise Van Duren!” cried Byrne, as he 
took off his wig and flung it across the room. ‘“ When next we meet 
it will be under very different circumstances.” 


Pringle, as was usual whenever his master was from home, was left in 
special charge of the premises. At such times he slept in the house, 
and was waited upon by Bakewell and his wife. As it was necessary 
to give some sort of an intimation that they were going out of town, 
Byrne, on the Friday morning, sent Miriam downstairs to see Pringle, 
and tell him that they had suddenly made up their minds to take a 
holiday at the sea-side for a week or two. Pringle was most affable 
and polite, and desired Miss Byrne to give his respects to her papa, 
and say how sincerely he hoped that the sea air might prove of benefit 
to him. At*the same time, might he be permitted to ask for an address 
to which he could send any post letters that might happen to come for 
Mr. Byrne after his departure ? 

As Miriam had not mentioned the place to which they were going, 
this seemed only a fair question. However, she had an answer ready. 
She wrote down Miss Bellamy’s address, to which place Pringle was 
requested to send all letters. 

That same evening, between eight and nine, Miriam and her father 
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went out for a little while to make a few final arrangements for their 
journey in the morning. They had hardly been gone five minutes when 
Pringle happened to find himself on the landing opposite the door of 
their sitting-room. On turning the handle the door was found to be 
unlocked and the gas only half turned down—signs that the inmates 
might be expected back before very long. 

Leaving the door wide open, Pringle glided into the room. He was 
dying to know to what place Byrne and his daughter were going—in 
fact, he did not believe they were going to the sea-side at all—and he 
thought that he might perhaps find a luggage label, or something else, 
in the room that would reveal to him what he wanted to know. 

One or two boxes, ready packed, were there, and on the table lay 
several loose labels, but, unfortunately for Pringle’s purpose, they were 
still blank. Gliding quietly about the room, he next tried the different 
drawers and cupboards, hoping that in one or other of them he might 
find a clue of some kind to what he was so anxious to know, but all 
his searching proved of no avail. Suddenly he heard the street door 
open, and he had hardly time to get out of the room and round the 
corner of the next landing, before Miriam ran lightly up the stairs to 
fetch something that she had forgotten. 

Later on in the evening, when Byrne and Miriam had got back home, 
Pringle sent Bakewell upstairs to ask at what time next morning they 
would like to have a cab in readiness. 

“* How long will it take to drive to Euston Square?” asked Miriam. 

“A good half-hour, miss. Three-quarters, if you happen to meet 
with a block.” 

“ At that rate an hour would be ample time. Will you kindly arrange 
to have a cab in readiness by nine o'clock?” 

At five minutes past nine next morning, Mr. Byrne and his daughter, 
together with sundry boxes of luggage, drove away from Spur Alley in 
a four-wheeler for Euston Square. Three minutes later Pringle was 
following on their heels in a hansom. He had timed himself to arrive at 
the station within two minutes of those whom he was following. He 
alighted, and began to reconnoitre cautiously. It would not do to be 
seen by either father or daughter. Peeping round a corner of the 
entrance doors into the large hall, he there saw Miriam standing by the 
luggage, Byrne having in all probability gone to secure tickets. Pringle 
beckoned to a porter. “I’m from Scotland Yard,” he whispered. “I 
want you to find out, without its being noticed, for what place those 
boxes are directed by which yonder young lady is standing.” 

“ All right, sir—that’s easily done,” said the porter. 

Three minutes later he came back to Pringle. “The boxes are 
labelled for Marhyddoc in North Wales,” he said. Pringle put down 
the name of the place in his note-book, gave the man a shilling, and 
took the next omnibus back to the City. 
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But he did not leave the station till he caught a glimpse of Byrne as 
he stood at the refreshment counter waiting for his travelling flask to 
be filled. But the Peter Byrne whom he now saw was a very different 
person from the decrepid, deaf old invalid of Spur Alley. The long 
white locks, the black velvet skull cap, the hump on the left shoulder, 
and the feeble walk had all disappeared in the cab, as if by magic, 
leaving behind them a brisk, pleasant-looking gentleman of middle age, 
who was speaking with the young person that was waiting upon him, 
and who seemed to have no difficulty whatever in hearing her replies. 

“T thought as much,” said Pringle, with a knowing shake of the 
head. ‘It’s no more than I expected. I’ve known all along that the 
old boy and his daughter were up to some private little game of their 
own. Well, so long as it means no good to Van Duren and no harm 
to me, I’m not the man to spoil their sport. But what will Van 
Duren say when he gets back home and finds his birds flown? It don’t 
matter : I hope to have flown too by that time.” 


(Zo be continued.) 


NOT ALONE. 


THE storm was raging furiously, | Then the little one opened wide his 
The lightning flashes shone eyes : 

On a tiny dainty bed, where lay **T’m awake, but not alone : 
A little boy alone. My Saviour, Jesus Christ, is near, 

In the dark night, in the lightning 

clear 

I see him always, mother dear, 

In the deep thunder’s tone.”’ 


Alone in the midnight solitude, 
He lay awake, and smiled, 

And crossed his hands upon his breast 
Amid the storm-cry wild. 


His mother quailed at the tempest | Oh, for the faith of a little child 
roar: And oh, for a heart to see 
She sought her darling’s bed: The Saviour Christ mid strife and 
** Awake and alone, and not afraid, storm 
My brave wee man !” she said. And all life’s mystery. 











OUR LONDON WATER-CRESS SELLERS, 
By ELLEN BARLEE. 


E have in the present day many missions of mercy—missions 

which, emanating in love to Christ, have established them- 

selves in some of the darkest corners of our city’s confines, and, acting 

there like beacon-lights amid the vast sea of misery by which they are 
surrounded, are daily instrumental in saving souls from ruin. 

There are missions to the heathen, missions to the sick, missions to 
the fallen, etc. ; and last, not least, preventive missions, whose object 
it is to forestall want; to remove the stumbling-blocks of sin and 
temptation from the feet of the unwary ; to offer the hand of encourage- 
ment to the willing and friendless, and to preach the gospel of peace 
to those on whose ear the glad tidings of salvation have never yet 
fallen. 

Amongst such preventive missions, that to the water-cress sellers and 
flower-girls of London deserves notice, for it labours amongst a class 
who may with truth be accepted as representing the very poorest of our 
street poor, and yet, withal, from the testimony of those who have now 
for years been closely associated with it, are most perseveringly indus- 
trious in their endeavours to earn an honest livelihood. As the familiar 
cry of “ Water-cresses! Fine, fresh water-cresses! Who'll buy my fresh 
water-cresses !” falls on the ear ; or as a bunch of early violets is offered 
for sale by some fragile-looking, ragged child, there are few, I fear, 
who give further thought to the vendor’s condition, or to the very 
precarious subsistence which such a calling ensures. 

It was from a card of invitation issued by the Secretary of the 
Water-cress Mission Society, to meet over 600 of these poor creatures 
at a tea-drinking, previous to the annual meeting in their behalf in the 
Agricultural Hall, Islington, that I first made the acquaintance of our 
London water-cress sellers en masse, as also that of the founder of 
the mission, Mr. Groom, whose Christian labours for their benefit will, I 
hope, meet with the sympathy they merit. 

In the early spring, when water-cresses are abundant, it appears 
that the trade receives a great impetus from the number of destitute 
women and children who, having been in a semi-starving state all 
the winter, rush into this calling as the only available means of 
subsistence. At this season the number of cress sellers in London 
alone exceeds one thousand ; whilst, as may be imagined, such a com- 
petition sadly diminishes individual gain. 

To the uninitiated, the mere hawking about a basket of cress may 
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appear an easy, an almost idle employment ; and doubtless, in one sense, 
it is the former, requiring as it does neither capital nor training of any 
kind to commence upon. A few pennyworth of water-cress and an 
old hamper-lid are not unfrequently the entire stock-in-trade wherewith 
the vendor makes her start in life. 

The reverse of the picture would, however, soon be recognised, were 
one to follow, if but for a day, these girls from the commencement of 
their day’s labour to its close. 

First they must be up between four and five every morning: for 
the market opens at five a.m., and unless they be there early, all the 
best cresses will be gone. The weather is often so bitter that the 
water from the pumps, where the sellers wash their cresses, is so cold 
that it freezes on their fingers as they perform their task. This done, 
they must next walk mile upon mile, their throats husky with the con- 
tinued crying of “ Water-cress!” before they can earn their breakfast, and 
the same through the long day, wet or dry, damp and fatigue being 
too often their largest gain. If they indeed turn a sixpence over, they 
consider it a good day’s work; but Mr. Groom assured us that four- . 
pence was much nearer an average of their earnings. 

As summer advances, and water-cresses are less plentiful, the vendors 
substitute flowers. These they alike have to furnish themselves with 
at the early markets, and tie up into bunches for sale. From February 
to October, what between water-cresses and flowers, the greater portion 
of the girls manage, it appears, to pick up a hand-to-mouth subsistence, 
though nothing can well be more deteriorating to their characters than 
their constant exposure to the street life which such a calling necessi- 
tates. 

It is, however, as winter advances, that the real hardships of the 
cress vendors commence; for, as cress and flowers fail, there are but 
few saleable wares they can hawk, which come within their power to . 
purchase. 

It was during many years’ observation of the habits of this class, 
at the time Mr. Groom was working in connection witha gospel mission 
in the neigbourhood of Farringdon Street Market, that his sympathy was 
drawn towards their sad position. He noticed the isolation of their 
life, for each girl had to thread the streets alone to dispose of her wares, 
and companionship would diminish her gains ; their seven days’ toil, the 
Sabbath being an unknown rest, and their greatest day of success. 
The absence of all Christian softening influences which the shelter of 
home secures ; the early acquaintance and unblushing revelations of 
vices of every kind which street life engenders during the erratic nature 
of their work; seemed to cut them offas a class from every ordinary means 
of Christian teaching ; and, in consequence, Mr. Groom determined to 
organize, if possible, a special mission in their behalf, which, by God’s 
blessing on his efforts, has now, after six years of unremitting toil, 
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assumed features that entitle it to rank as one of the most useful 
preventive measures of the day. 

A large portion of the water-cress vendors are children of a tender 
age, whose constitutions become much impaired by their exposure to 
cold and wet, whilst every infantine characteristic is soon lost sight 
of in these poor children’s premature need to earn their own indepen- 
dence. The following extracts from the society’s report will convey, 
better than any description I can give, a pathetic idea of the lives of 
these little ones. It was from the pen of a visitor to the mission, who 
thus writes the experience of a child of eight years of age he saw 
there :— 

“On and off, I’ve been near a twelvemonth in the streets, and I’m 
just eight years old. The creases is so bad now that I haven’t been 
out with ’em for three days. ‘They’re so cold, people won’t buy ’em; 
for when I goes up to them, they says, ‘They'll freeze our bellies.’ 
Besides, in the market, they won’t sell a ha’penny handful now—they’re 
ris to a penny and tuppence. In summer there’s lots; but I have to 


. be down in Farringdon Market between four and five, or else I can’t 


get any creases. Some of the saleswomen is very kind to us children, 
and some of them altogether spiteful. When we've bought a lot, we 
sits down on a doorstep and ties up the bunches. They must look 
biggish, or the people won’t buy ’em. Some puffs them out as much as 
they’ll go. Wechildren never plays down at market, ’cos we’re thinking 
of our living. I bears the cold—you must; it hurts our fingers to take 
hold of the creases, especially when we takes ’em to the pump to wash 
’em. One day I took ts. 6¢., and the creases cost 6d., but it isn’t often 
I get such luck as that. I oftener make 3d. or 4d. than 1s., and then 
I’m at work crying ‘ Creases, four bunches a penny !’ from six in morn- 
ing toabout ten. When I gets home I puts the room to rights ; cleans 
the chairs, though there’s only two to clean. I scrubs the floor—that’s 
what I do three or four times aweek. I don’t have no dinner. Mother 
gives me two slices of bread-and-butter and a cup of tea for breakfast, 
and then I goes till tea and has the same. We has meat of a Sunday, 
and, of course, I should like it every day. Mother has just the same to 
eat as we has, but she takes more tea—three cups sometimes. Some- 
times we has a game at honeypots in the court, but not often. I knows 
a good many games, but I don’t play at ’em, ’cos going out with creases 
tires me. I never has no sweetstuff. I never had no doll, but I nurses 
little sister—she’s only two years old. I’m acapital hand at bargaining 
—but only at buying creases. They can’t take mein. If the women 
tries to give me a small handful of creases, I says, ‘I ain’t a-goin’ to 
have that for a ha’porth,’ and I go to the next baskets and so on all 
round. I can’t read or write, but I knows how many pennies goes to 
a shilling, but I don’t know how many ha’pence there is, though there’s 
two to a penny, and four fardens goes to a penny. That’s as much as 
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I wants to know for the markets. I puts in a club, and draws it out to 
buy clothes ; it’s better than spending it in sweetstuff for them that has 
a living to earn. It’s like a child to care for sugar-sticks. I ain’t a 
child, but I sha’n’t be a woman till I’m twenty, but I’m past eight, 
I am.” 

Turning, however, from this sad picture of water-cress existence, it 
will be cheering to glance at some of the many schemes of utility 
‘which Mr. Groom has set on foot for the comfort and improvement of 
this community. 

First, in order to gain an intimate knowledge of each individual 
vendor’s position or need, a Scripture visitor to them has been appointed, 
whose duty it is to seek them out in their daily rounds, and invite them 
to repair in the evening to the Mission Hall, where they are met with 
words of Christian counsel and sympathy. Then there is an evening 
school for them to learn reading and writing ; a Sunday School and a 
special Sunday afternoon service for such as can be induced to attend; 
a mother’s class, and a girl’s class, where they are encouraged to bring 
their clothes, and are taught to mend them; a clothing club and a 
district club, in which such pence as they can spare are carried for 
safety and interest; a soup-kitchen, where the women and girls can 
purchase, at cost price, good, warm soup, no slight boon to those whose 
occupation is a street one, and a children’s dinner-table, from whence 
during the winter months hundreds of little water-cress sellers are fed 
and warmed. 

All these labours of love are conducted, Mr. Groom informed us, by 
a voluntary band of Christian workers under his own supervision. 

Beyond, however, the above-named springs of good which flow from 
the mission, there is another of a very practical and useful character, 
in which I was much interested—‘The Emily Loan Fund,” a 
scheme for helping the poor water-cress sellers, devised by Mr. Groom 
and supported by the kind liberality of the society’s excellent president, 
the Earl of Shaftesbury, in memory of his late wife, the Countess of 
Shaftesbury, whose name it bears. 

I have already noticed that, when winter draws near, the water-cress 
trade nearly ceases, and the vendors are reduced to the greatest straits 
to earn their bread. Justly realizing that in this fact lay the root of 
much of the destitution that fills our unions with able-bodied paupers, 
Lord Shaftesbury, who has, indeed, well earned his appellation of 
“The poor man’s friend,” placed in Mr. Groom’s hands, in his late 
wife’s name, the. sum of £150, as a loan capital from which to re- 
plenish the cress-sellers’ boards in winter, or to provide them with some 
other calling. A portion of this sum was at once applied by Mr. 
Groom in the purchase of the various apparatus—urns, cups, saucers, 
&c., needed to open coffee-stalls, fried-potato ovens, stewed eels, 
and other such favourite viands; these he lends to the borrowers 
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at a rental of from 1s. to 2s. a week, until their value is paid 
off, when they became the property of the purchaser, who is thus 
launched in a fair way of independence. These loans are, however, 
never made, except the borrower can find: security among friends for 
the value entrusted ; and the large number of poor who, since this fund 
has been started, have benefited by the loan, finding in each case the 
required security, speaks volumes both for the utility of the enterprise, 
and the honesty and respectability of the borrowers. 

After the tea-drinking to which I have referred was over, the 600 
cress-sellers were marched into another portion of the hall, where the 
annual meeting in their behalf was to be held, and was well attended 
by a large number of persons interested in the mission. The Earl of 
Shaftesbury had promised to preside. He arrived at last, though some- 
what late, and was received with a burst of welcome, and the sound 
was strengthened into a prolonged cheer when his lordship, with one 
of those happy sallies which he so well knows how to adapt to his 
audience, apologised for his tardiness by saying “that it had been the 
House of Lords that had detained him from the House of Ladies, whom 
he was, however, glad to see in such numbers, and whose well-being 
was a source of heart interest to him.” Later in his speech, the Earl 
referred with feeling to the gratification he felt that the “ Emily Loan 
Fund” had proved so great a success; pointing out in encouraging 
language the sweets of independence as compared with that system of 
mere alms-begging and alms-receiving which must ever lower a person 
in their own self-respect. 

In conversation with several of the women, it was most encouraging 


to find how those higher hopes and higher aims, which every earth-born. 


soul may claim as their heritage in Jesus Christ, had evidently taken 
root in their hearts, not alone opening to them a new existence, but 
having the effect of inciting them to try and raise themselves in their 
temporal position and habits—hopes and aims which, save for the 
mission working in their midst, might never have pierced the dark 
cloud of spiritual ignorance which hung over their lives. Before the 
meeting ended, a hymn was sung in which all present took part ; and as 
one gazed upon that sea of weather-bronzed and somewhat coarse- 
featured faces which were uplifted in this act of praise, and noticed the 
softened and in many cases unmistakably fervent expression thereon, 
the after-prayer of every such gazer’s heart must surely have been, 
‘** God speed such missions of love, and God incline the heart of Chris- 
tians of every degree to aid in their establishment and support by every 


means in their power. 


*,* Any further inquiry as to the Water-cress Sellers’ Mission can be made 
direct to Mr. Groom, 8, Seckforde Street, Clerkenwell, E.C. 
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OUR WIDOW. 
By Henry KINGSLEY. 


T is impossible to conceal from ourselves the fact that we should 

never in all probability have heard of Mrs. Wilson, save through 

her maiden name, had it not been for the overweening good nature of 

Miss Goliath. We are as happy now as we were before she came ; and, 

we think, on the whole, better. Affliction, when taken in a proper spirit, 

has its uses, and we think that we are better: we, on the other hand, 
are most perfectly certain that we are considerably wiser, 

As George Eliot says, “ Nature repairs her ravages,” and we, with 
the assistance of human nature and the Rector, have had ours repaired 
for us. Now that we are in status quo ante bellum, we all think it right 
that the story of our sorrows should be told. No one of us is answer- 
able for the following narrative ; though, of course the ostensible 
narrator will have to bear the blame of any shortcomings. Let us see 
what sort of a community we were before the Grand Disturbance 
Society in our place grouped itself round the church: a well-endowed 
edifice of great and singular beauty, left complete by the end of the 
twelfth century, and scarcely touched, save for necessary repairs, until 
it was restored by the neighbouring gentry and farmers, about ten years 
ago, in the most careful manner, and in the best style of art. There 
was room in it for the whole of the church-going population of the 
neighbouring town of Croxton, but our village population of 600, 
though excellent church-goers, represented a mere handful of peas in a 
large drum. Our Rector, who was, and we are happy to say is, the best 
rector in all England, lives in a rectory like a deanery at the end of the 
church-yard, with a walled garden, the like of which is seldom seen, in 
which he walks up and down composing those sermons, the publication 
of which, in an octavo form, have earned him such a world-wide 
reputation. Beyond his garden is his rookery, and beyond his rookery 
his glebe of a hundred and fifty acres, which he leases to his coachman 
and the parish clerk, who are recognised as farmers by the title of 
Nickson and Dodds. 

The Rectory was once a priory, or something of that kind, and the 
last Prior Ambrose died in what is now the kitchen. A wretched 
antiquarian came and wrote us an account of our place in his book, 
wherein he denied this, and said that the Rectory only dated from 
1560. Major Bung settled him in the county paper in such a way as 
prevented the wretched upstart from giving any reply whatever. The 
Major also wrote him a private letter of the most withering kind, to 
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which he sent no answer. He will think twice before he troubles us 
again. 

Major Bung is the Rector’s churchwarden, while Mr. Waters is the 
parish one. The Major’s place isa very beautiful, low house, situated 
on a slight rise above the meadows, with the river, one of the finest 
trout streams in the world, winding nearly round it, and overshadowed 
by vast elms. His rookery begins where the Rector’s ends, so that it 
is impossible to distinguish the birds. The Rector, who is no sports- 
man, for many years has formally requested the Major to be kind 
enough to shoot down as many of his, the Rector’s, rooks, as he considers 
necessary. In the same way, and in the same voice, he has requested 
the Major to be so good as to take on himself the responsibility of the 
churchwardenship for another year. The Major has always received 
these requests as commands, and not only does his duty by the Rector 
in this respect, but kills his trout for him, and is very particular that no 
interloper shall come near that sainted man’s water but himself. 

We have in reality a small village street, but we never say so, because 
we consider streets to be vulgar. Some wretched Post Office official, 
some creature of Scudamore’s, might come and number us, and Miss 
Goliath would never sleep another night in her house after that 
indignity had been offered to it. She is a very wakeful person; one 
night she took loo, and lost eighteen shillings, she did not sleep, 
she informed us, for a week. Her house is called Cliff Lodge, in 
consequence of there being a deserted quarry of chalk behind her 
grounds, which she insists is natural, in spite of being assured by Waters, 
pathetically, that his father worked in it thirty years ago. A cliff it is 
to her, as much as Shakespeare’s Cliff at Dover. It was in the quarry 
that we nearly lost for ever the services of Major Bung. Just as we 
had finished whist one night, and the Major had pocketed his winnings, 
he discovered through the open window a suspicious light in the 
meadows far below, which, to his military eye, showed that some one 
was poaching the Rector’s water. The party went on to the lawn, the 
Major, with his usual gallantry, heading the advance into the darkness. 
There was a struggle, a crash of breaking boughs, and immediately 
the Major was heard uttering the regimental language of those days 
apparently from the bowels of the earth. Light and assistance were at 
once procured, and he was discovered by the more adventurous of the 
party, searching among the stones for one pound, three shillings and 
sixpence, but otherwise unhurt. The three and sixpence was picked 
up the next morning, but the sovereign remains there to this day. 

As Major Bung was father of the village, so Miss Goliath was its 
mother. We should have wept had anything happened to either of 
them. Miss Goliath is possessed of vast wealth; of that there is no 
doubt whatever: the fact has been disputed, but there is no doubt of 
it. She owns more than a quarter of a million in Spanish and Mexican 
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stock. We all thought for a very long time that she and Major Bung, 
being both unmarried, would have united their vast fortunes. Miss 
Goliath has only herself to thank for bringing that woman into the 
place. We say no more at present. 

Mrs. Chopple lives with her husband next door to Miss Goliath, at 
the Cedars. She is an excellent woman among the poor ; but her way 
of revoking after she has played her last trump causes continual 
anxiety to her partner. Mr. Chopple is never allowed to play whist. 
He is so dreadfully absurd. He plays an excellent scientific hand, 
but you can’t trust him. We have seen him, when he held good paper, 
get trumps out, and as good as make spades trumps; but then he 
would begin to talk, and forget what spades were out. Neither of the 
Chopples are good card-players, which is a sad pity, because they are 
possessed of every other virtue. Mrs. Chopple manages her husband 
to that extent that she won’t allow him to go to the tailor without her ; 
and a nice figure she makes of him. Somes, our tailor, has lost no 
end of custom through her interference. Chopple is a fat man of fifty- 
six, and she insists on rigging him out like Lord Eustace Bellamy, 
our lord’s youngest son, who is nineteen, and has just left Eton. 

This brings me to our lord. We have one: a cabinet minister : 
and one who, old as he is, will rap it out soundly to any foreign 
power who dares to meddle with England. He comes to see us some- 
times, and although we do not like his politics, we like him. Heisa 
Whig : we are Conservatives. Under the good old rule of open voting, 
our little place went Conservative to a man, or nearly so. We put social 
pressure to bear on the Whigs which they could not resist. Under the 
ballot, however, my lord’s nominee has it all his own way. Still we 
like my lord, in spite of his pestilent opinions. He is nothing to us, 
for he scarcely owns half the parish, and not an acre in the village. 
There is a model of him at Madame Tussaud’s, in Baker Street, which 
Miss Goliath pronounces like. We never thought him worthy of 
what is generally considered the highest unofficial honour which 
Britain has to give. Yet there he is. 

From my lord to my lord’s lawyer is a natural transition. Mr. 
Denham is in good repute among us. As we cannot get my lord, we- 
put up with his lawyer: though we very much doubt whether he is 
quite so familiar with the great statesman as he would have us believe. 
According to Denham, when he goes to the Castle he dines with the 
greatest of the land, and my lord treats him with the most familiar 
attention. One thing, however, is most remarkable: Major Bung was: 
asked to dine at the Castle and sleep there. Denham was there also, 
and came back to the smoking-room of the Bellamy Arms the same 
night, talking about the people he had seen. Major Bung came back 
the next day, and we all went to see him. He told us of the fine 
people with whom he had dined, with the most unaffected good 
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humour, like the gentleman that he was. We asked him where Denham 
sat ; the Major let out that Denham was not there at all. When we 
found out afterwards that Denham, one of ourselves, had only gone 
over on business, and had dined in the steward’s room, we held our 
tongues. We never let Denham know that we knew the truth. We 
knew it, and he knew that we knew it ; all the servants knew it; but 
we would -have died sooner than confess it. Had Denham been a 
sensitive man we should have driven him wild by our sympathy. He 
was not sensitive. Major Bung fished the Rector’s water harder than 
éver for him, and sent Denham all the trout; Denham thanked him 
just as if nothing was the matter. 

Few communities in the world were more happy than we were ; we 
resembled mostly that wonderful village described in “‘ Elsie Venner,” 
where everybody knew everybody else, and no one wanted anything: 
a village hard to find in America now, they say. We accepted the 
great county people as matters of course; few of us, except Major 
Bung and the Rector, were in county society; and few of us, in fact, 
could very well have afforded it. Zzey told us all about it, and we 
were quite happy to hear all about it second-hand. We used to be 
asked to the grand croquet parties about twice in the summer, but we 
knew very few people, and did not very much care to doso: the 
downs which folded-in our little village were the boundary of the hopes 
of most of us. The younger ones went out into the world beyond the 
downs, and wrote letters back to us in our individual capacities, which 
were always read before a committee of the whole house. Sometimes 
we had a funeral, in which case every house was closed. Sometimes 
we had a wedding, and then we were as gay as if the Prince of Wales 
had been married, and always declared the bride to be the handsomest 
woman in England, after the Princess. We had a general and vague 
idea that the world outside our hills was going to the deuce, but we did 
not care much for that. 

But our poor little paradise was rendered, for a time, a perfect 
inferno by Miss Goliath’s puppy. 

When her old dog wheezed himself to death at fifteen, she declared 
that she would never have another pet as long as she lived. Had 
she kept to that resolution, this history would never. have been 
written. She, however, missed the dog. She said that when she woke 
in the night and did not hear it snoring, she could not get to sleep 
again. And besides, as a lonely woman, with no man-servant on the 
premises, she required some protection. She was bent on a new dog. 
The Major recommended a Scotch colley; she saw an advertisement 
in the Fie/d of a fine one, and as she had to go up for her dividends, 
she determined to look at it. 

Miss Goliath was an extremely resolute lady of five-foot-ten and 
forty four. She drew her dividends, and then went to look at the 
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puppy in Camden Town, ina street close beyond the railway arch. The 
puppy was a real beauty, and Miss Goliath bought-him. The dog- 
dealer who sold him proposed to send him to his destination by train ; 
but no, Miss Goliath determined to take him away with a chain and 
collar. She did so, holding the dog’s chain with her right hand, while 
in her left she carried-the little black bag containing her quarter’s 
dividends. Some say that she has twelve hundred a year in the funds, 
but it is certain that since Hoxton’s bank broke she always keeps her 
own money in her house. Well, she had her quarter’s dividends in a 
bag in one hand, and the chain of the colley puppy in the other, when . 
she hailed the King’s Cross tram-car with a view to getting to the 
Metropolitan Railway, and so home by Dalston Junction. 

The dog got into the car with her perfectly well, and was put on 
the seat on the left-hand side, for the purpose of looking out at the 
window. The dog was apparently as good as gold, and looked out of 
window, gasping in the most lovely manner. The lady who sat next to 
Miss Goliath noticed the dog, and spoke to him kindly. She con- 
gratulated Miss Goliath on her acquisition : Miss Goliath replied that 
she was never deceived about dogs ; and at this moment the conductor 
came for his fare. Then our troubles began in reality. Miss Goliath, 
to get at her purse, let go of her bag with one hand, and of the dog’s 
chain with the other. The car was passing the veterinary college ; the 
dog recognized the spot, and saw Professor Pritchard standing in front 
of it. The dog at once bolted to his dear old friend, and careened 
wildly around him. Miss Goliath paid her fare, stopped the car, and 
got out after her dog, /eaving the bag with her dividends in it behind her. 
The strange lady took possession of that bag, and the conductor was 
none the wiser. 

The dog, in the meantime, having kissed Professor Pritchard, 
“scoured away in long excursion” into the rear of the establishment. 
The kind young men who wait on the Professor caught Miss Goliath’s 
dog, and rendered him to her. She was informed by the Professor 
that they knew the dog, that he had been treated there for distemper, 
and that his name was, in reality, “Rover.” She departed in tow of 
her puppy down the road towards King’s Cross. As she was under 
the railway arch in St. Pancras Road, she missed her bag. 

There were nearly three hundred pounds in notes in it: she could 
afford the loss, but it was terrible. She saw the car in which she had 
travelled, coming back, and stopped it. She asked the conductor, and 
he could tell her nothing more than that the lady who had sat beside 
her had got out at King’s Cross Metropolitan with a black bag in her 
hand. Miss Goliath went on in despair, and arrived before the station, 
in tow of her puppy. 

The lady was there waiting for her. She was a little brown lady, of 
whom we shall see more afterwards. She said to Miss Goliath, “I felt 
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sure that you would come on here after you missed your bag. I have 
waited for you, but I have lost my train.” Our people most emphati- 
cally wish that she had caught it. 

Miss Goliath made acquaintance with the lady who had done her 
such special service, and found her to be a very rich widow, who had 
been living for some time in good style in St. John’s Wood, but who 
had got tired of the neighbourhood. Miss Goliath went to see her for 
a couple of days, and Mrs. Wilson duly returned the visit at our village. 
We were all charmed with her : she was really a very pretty, taking little 
body indeed. She liked us immensely, and as there was a furnished 
house vacant, and she required change of scene, she took that house 
and advertised her own to be let. She played and sang, her whist was 
admirable, and if she got a bad partner or bad cards, she lost with the 
most exquisite temper. 

So two months passed, and everyone got to like her. She was 
great among the poor, sowing her money right and left broadcast: 
the poor people swear by her now. She was also very sound in Church 
matters, and very soon made friends with the Rector. We are very fond 
of decorating our church; it may be a mistake, but it is still a fact. 
On Easter-day after she came, all our poor little decorations of cowslips 
and daffodils were thrown into the shade; the chancel was filled with 
white azaleas from Paul’s at Cheshunt, the gift of Mrs. Wilson. 

On that same day it was obvious that an affair which the most 
sagacious of us had watched with the greatest interest was coming toa 
point. When the Rector had finished his most admirable sermon (he 
was Bampton Lecturer one year, and what he said was worth listening 
to), we as usual stood up until he got into the vestry. Immediately 
after, Major Bung stepped out of his pew, went up to that of Miss 
Goliath, and offered her his arm. To us it was as good asa declaration. 
It was high time that she should be settled, and, all said and done, he 
was not so young as he was. The two most popular people in the 
village had evidently made it up, and we began to think of what we 
should wear, and of who would be asked to the breakfast. Mrs. Wilson, 
beautifully dressed, followed the Major and Miss Goliath down the 
aisle, looking right and left in the most significant manner. She stumbled 
over something and gave asmall shriek. Miss Goliath’s puppy had for 
some time, and to the great confusion of the congregation, attempted 
to attend church. Our clerk, however, had always anticipated his wishes 
with a broom kept in hiding for the purpose. On this occasion, how- 
ever, the dog got in, and, like a wise fellow, tripped up Mrs. Wilson. 

It was perfectly evident that the matter between Major Bung and 
Miss Goliath was settled. . Judge then of our astonishment when, two 
days afterwards—that is to say, the Tuesday in Easter week—the follow- 
ing scene took place at the vestry. 

Mr. Waters, the parish churchwarden, rose to propose the usual 
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church-rate. He said that it ought to have been taken before, but the 
liberality of the Rector had been such, that it was really unnecessary. 
Yet they were to consider that it was not just to throw everything on 
the hands of their revered Rector. His income was large, but his 
heart was larger. The church, their own church, in which they had 
worshipped since youth, and around which they hoped to deposit their 
bones, had been, with the advice of Sir Gilbert Scott and Mr. Butter- 
field, two men of European reputation, his special care. The late 
Prince Consort had once seen the church, and His Royal Highness 
the Prince of Wales, having examined the edifice on his way to San- 
dringham, had expressed himself much pleased. Little was want- 
ing to crown that edifice : a rate of three-farthings in the pound for this 
year would do all that was necessary to supplement the public sub- 
scriptions. He called on his brother churchwarden to second his 
proposal for the rate of three-farthings in the pound. 

Then the thunderbolt burst. Major Bung, the kindest and best of 
men, the father of the village, suddenly rose and demanded, in a voice 
choked by passion, what Mr. Waters had seen in his conduct to warrant 
him in taking the unwarrantable liberty of which he had just been guilty. 
He would never second such an iniquitous rate. What had the Rector 
done with the money already subscribed? ‘ Spent on the church?” 
Fiddle ! let the Rector prove it. 

“Then, sir,” said Mr. Chopple, a man we never thought capable of 
saying Bo! to a goose, ‘“‘ you accuse the Rector of a malversation of 
funds ?” 

“ What the devil does that matter to you, sir?” said the Major. “ Your 
father was a pork butcher.” 

“ That is a lie, sir,” said Chopple. ‘‘ My father was in a larger way 
of business than yours.” The present writer also intimated in the 
strongest terms that the Major had exceeded the limits of debate, and, 
in the case of Mr. Chopple, had said what was not true. 

The Major rose and looked at us all. Then he steadily anathema- 
tised the church, the Rector, Mr. Chopple, and the present writer. 
Then he departed, and we were somewhat relieved ; but only for a very 
short time. He had scarcely slammed the door after him, when Waters 
tose, and looking at the present writer with a baleful stare, said that 
he believed the present writer could explain the Major’s conduct if he 
chose. 

The present writer was so very much dumfoundered at this that he 
had nothing to say. He had been in France for two months, and he 
appealed to the Rector and Chopple to affirm that he was absolutely 
ignorant of the whole matter. They shook their heads, and said that 
he must make his story good; there was too much evidence against 
him. 

Well, at all events, Chopple and the Rector were agreed in denounc- 
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ing the present writer about some unknown thing : they were friends 
on the general bouleversement. Not at all: the Rector rose and quietly 
informed Mr. Chopple that in future they must meet as strangers. The 
vestry then broke up, consisting at that time of the Rector, Chopple, . 
Waters, and the chronicler. | 
After this memorable vestry, and the innumerable collateral 
squabbles:to which it gave rise, we all left off speaking to one another. 
The only neutral person who acted the part of the late King Leopold 
was the Rev. Mr. Hoodle, the new curate: we all of us had confidence 
in him because we had entirely lost all confidence in one another. It 
now becomes necessary to say a few words about that gentleman. 
He came to us much about the same time as the widow. He was a 
nice, handsome young man ; a well-spoken young man ; none of us ever 
had the wildest idea that he was a villain ; innocent as we were in the 
ways of this most wicked world, we thought him an honest young fellow 
enough. However, it is not easy to judge from appearances. The 
present writer was never so much deceived as he was in the case of that 
young man. Yet he is bound to say that there is not the remotest 
proof against Mr. Hoodle. Looking at it in another way, there is nothing 
to prove aaginst the man ; though on the first suspicion of the truth we all 
sent him to Coventry. To put the matter more clearly, we are perfectly 
certain that Mr. Hoodle was at the bottom of it all, and, next to that 
woman, the principally guilty party : dut we can't rove it. The man, to 
this day, swears that he is entirely innocent. 
Although we left off speaking we did not leave off writing. The 
only thing which enabled us to gain the clue to the truth, was the habit 
which we had, in common with most other small communities, of show- 
ing all confidential letters to one another ; we always did that before we 
quarrelled; afterwards, confidential letters were handed about, but always 
through third parties, as freely as telegrams. 
Everybody Soon knew that everybody else had seen everybody’s last 
confidential letter, but nobody confessed to that. After the first begin- 
ning of the grand quarrel, it is quite possible that letters were written ; 
with the view of being handed round and being read: before that it i 
was not so. I instance the following letter from Major Bung to myself, 
now published for the first time. 


‘‘ Srr,—At the vestry this morning, you stated that what I said was 
untrue. You surely never meant that. The laws of my country 
prevent my taking the old remedy against you. I can, of course, after 
what you have done, never speak to you again. Can you, as a man of 
honour, give any proof of your monstrous allegations against a lady 
whom I always conceived to be the soul of honour? I fear that you 
cannot do it. 

“FE. C. Bunc, Major.” 
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The writer wrote, mildly to ask for an explanation about the latter part 
of the letter. It was returned without being opened. 

The writer will give one more letter before he gives the general 
correspondence. It isa confidential letter from the Rector to the present 
writer. 


“My DEAR BLANK,—I am by no means an advocate for the confes- 
sional, in a Romish point of view, yet I do think that it is a good thing 
when a young man with the deadliest of the deadly sins in his heart, 
that of malice, should confess it to his religious adviser. Coming as 
you do habitually: 


We can go no further ; the writer was simply told, by the man who 
had been a second father to him, that he was living in deadly sin, and 
had better keep from church at a certain time. It was horrible ! 

The present writer went to the Rector. He was received coldly. 
“T frankly confess, my dear Frederick,” said the Rector, “that I am 
glad to see you. I christened you, and therefore I am glad to have you 
here to prove that you are not a villain.” 

The writer began at once by saying that it was totally impossible to 
continue the conversation in that style, and took up his hat. If the 
Rector had not lost his temper, affairs would never have gone the way 
they did. He turned on the writer, and said, “ False boy, do you deny 
the authenticity of this?” | 

The writer looked at the letter which he handed him, put it in his 
pocket, and left the room. But not the house: the Rector seized him 
in the hall and overpowered him ; after that he brought him back, and 
the chronicler and the Rector had an hour’s conversation, parting in 
the most amicable manner. 

The correspondence which followed among our people was nearly 
becoming the property of the public through a great lawsuit. We 
merely give such specimens of it as illustrate the story which we have 
to tell. It extended over two months. 


Chopple to Bung. 

“Sir,—I request a public recantation of your atrocious scandal. I 
demand the name of your informant, and should it not be at once 
given, you will receive a letter from my solicitor. My conduct, since 
the death of my brother, will bear the closest scrutiny, and I beg to 
assert that you are a calumniator.” 


Bung to Chopple. 
“Sir,—I have sent your letter to my solicitors. You had certainly 
better consult your own.” 
Bung to Blank. 
“‘S1r,—I am not to be put down by a conspiracy between yourself 
and the Rector, at this time of day. My solicitors will communicate 
with you,” 
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Blank to Bung. 
“‘S1r,—I shall direct my solicitors to communicate with you at once, 
Ycur language about me to Farmer Neeps is distinctly actionable.” 


Waters to Blank. 

*‘S1r,—As I am informed that on the last occasion when you assisted 
me in collecting the offertory that there was £ 4. 6s. rod. in the plate, of 
which I only handed the Rector £3. 115. 4¢., I have communicated 
with my solicitors, from whom you will hear immediately.” 


We had now written to our solicitors all round, but they were 
represented by one single man, old Mr. Denham, of Carr and Denham, 
my lord’s lawyers. Carr's widow had put his name on a tombstone ten 
years before, but it wa; still on the office window, and as sleeping 
partner she drew £ 409 a year from old Denham. We used to think 
at one time that she would become a partner with Denham in more 
ways than one: that is, that she would have married him; but they 
never came together, and quarrelled in separate houses. Denham had 
all our business, on which he would not have got very rich ; but he had 
a great deal of other business which was more profitable. He got the 
main part of it from my lord’s estate, and as he had nothing more to 
do than to collect rents, it is a wonder how well he got on. The resources 
of his office were severely taxed by receiving five letters from five friends 
and clients on the same day, ordering him to take actions each against 
the other. He was up to the mark, however : he wrote to us all round, 
in cool legal phraseology, of what was impending, in hopes, as he said 
afterwards, that we should see the absurdity of it. 

We partially did. When we each went to give him instructions, and 
discovered that he was employed in the whole five cases, we took to 
abusing him for taking the wages of iniquity. The Major expressed 
himself so very strongly, that Denham sent him a letter threatening 
proceedings on his, Denham’s, own account, for which we suppose he 
charged himself six-and-eightpence. 

So matters stood for a week: but where was Miss Goliath? She 
had gone to London. On what grounds, or for what purpose? The 
truth soon leaked out : she had gone to her London solicitors, to bring 
an action for breach of promise of marriage against Major Bung. 

When we found this to be the actual fact (as it was mot, but that is 
no matter just now), we began to wish to speak to ‘one another once 
more. The idea of such a scandal threw everything else into the 
shade. Denham was the first man who made the great proposal of 
our all meeting in the Rectory parlour. By degrees we came into it, 
and we met: with every man’s hand holding documents. A crisis 
was approaching. 

No human being spoke to anyone else; we bowed coldly. Denham; 
who was like the Bavarians in the late war, put forward to do the dirty 
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work ; the man who had instructions to proceed against the whole 
company, for and in behalf of every member of it ; Denham was dumb. 
The Rector opened the proceedings by remarking that he understood 
that we all had taken legal proceedings against one another, and that 
Mr. Denham had taken legal proceedings against Major Bung. 

Then our tongues were untied. Major Bung stated very quietly that 
he had said more angry things lately than he should have time to 
repent of. He was very sorry; but when he found tried and trusted 
friends turned into calumnious scoundrels, what could he do? 

This looked like a nice beginning for a reconciliation. We should 
all have been at sea again, but for Waters; he burst into tears, seized 
the Major’s hand, and demanded to know what he had done that such 
terms should be applied to him. 

“And to us,” we echoed in chorus. And although we were all at 
deadly enmity we combined against the Major. The Rector and the 
writer had got the key to the whole position, but only the key: nothing 
more. We had got as much as that when the Rector and the writer 
quarrelled for a short time, but we had been utterly puzzled since. 
The story must explain itself. The reader undoubtedly guesses that 
Mrs. Wilson was the mischief-maker ; but more remains behind. 

“‘ Major,” said the Rector, “ will you be so good as to let me see the 
letter which you hold in your hand?” 

“So long as it never passes from your hands, I will, sir.” And he 
handed it over. 

“Ts this true?” said the Rector. 

“Yes,” said the Major; ‘‘but no one except Waters ever knew the 
fact. Therefore he must be the traitor.” 

“Come,” said Blank, stepping forward, “read that letter in the same 
handwriting. You have known me from my boyhood. Is that true?” 

He read it. “ Of course it is, Blank,” he said. “ But I thought it was 
only known to you, myself, and your late father.” 

“Then you must be the traitor,” Blank answered, laughing. 

“Tt is very curious,” said the Major. “I will swear that I never 
mentioned the fact to any human being.” 

“It appears to me,” said Chopple, “that there is a snake in the 
grass somewhere, and that we have all been deluded. Now we are all 
so comfortable together once more, never to divide again, Iam sure, I 
will hand round a letter which I have received.” 

He gave us his contribution. It was not a very long one, but it was 
in the same handwriting, and, like the others, anonymous. No one, how- 
ever, knew the handwriting, and the letters were all posted from 
London. We at once resolved ourselves into a committee of public 
safety. We very soon arrived at the following facts. 

Each one of us had received an anonymous letter from London, in 
which something which we would desire to have forgotten was set out 
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at full length. We had lived as innocent lives as most men: but most 
men have done something that they wish forgotten. For example, 
Mr. Blank had done an extremely foolish thing, which prevented him, 
according tothe laws of that time, from serving Her Majesty as an 
officer: under the influence of disappointed love, he had run away 
from school and enlisted in a dragoon regiment. That was all set 
forth, with numerous additions not very creditable to him, and which 
were perfectly untrue. The authority was given as Miss Goliath, and 
there were circumstances narrated which it was hard to believe that any- 
one else could have known. Blank was earnestly entreated by the ano- 
nymous writer to beware of her as a most artful and malicious woman. 

So with the other letters. The Major had had a scandal, which had 
only been told to a select few and was never mentioned. In his case 
the wickedness was too brutal, because the affair, in which he was 
nearly blameless, had saddened his life and prevented his marrying. 
The unknown said that it had been told him by Miss Goliath and 
discussed by him and her. Waters swore most solemnly that he had 
never heard of it. But the object of the letters was in all the same: 
to set us against Miss Goliath. We asked the Major where she was, 
and he replied, cheerfully, that she was in London. “TI think that I 
may tell you all now,” he continued, “that that lady and I have never 
been on anything but the best of terms.” We crowded round him, 
congratulating him, a really happy group, for we were sincerely attached 
to them both: then we went on to a closer consultation. Who had 
done it? The chronicler had been one of the first persons attacked, 
as he knew, by the memorable vestry meeting, and he made, for reasons 
of his own, the bold suggestion that the person was no other than the 
fascinating widow, Mrs. Wilson; but he soon had to withdraw his 
Opinion. There were innumerable details which were mentioned in 
the most familiar manner, with which she could not have become 
acquainted, some actually occurring before she could have been born ; 
and we looked at one another once more with blank amazement, but 
entirely now without suspicion. The Major grew more confidential, and 
told us, what he had intended to conceal, namely, that Miss Goliath had 
been attached to him in a way which he would not characterize, but 
which had prevented his showing her the letter. The ultimate object 
evidently was to set everyone against that lady and get her to leave 
the neighbourhood. The effect now was to make us all ready to perish 
in her defence. We all wondered what she was doing in London, and 
why she was not on the spot : it seemed so strange. 

The chronicler met Mrs. Wilson out walking the next day, and she 
was as gay, artless, and charming as ever ; he was entirely ashamed of 
his suspicions. She was extremely pleased ; she had heard from dear 
Miss Goliath, and was going up to town to see her. She had heard of 
a tenant for her house, and was going up to meet him. She went away 
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that very afternoon in a fly with her portmanteau and hand-bag. She 
sent for the rest of her traps afterwards, but she never dared show her 
face in our village again. She had got a tenant in her London house 
with a vengeance: she had tried to outwit a longer-headed woman than 
herself, and had most signally failed. 

Not one of the noodles of men had taken the trouble to look any 
further at the postmarks on these precious documents than to observe 
the word “ London.” Miss Goliath, it appears (she must now tell her 
own story), observed that they were all posted in the W. district: that 
was the first clue, but it was a very small one. She started to London 
on it, however, with her own designs in her head. She would probably 
have succeeded without any further assistance, but a certain circum- 
stance occurred in the train which gave her further information of a 
startling nature. 

Our village stationer, Mrs. Smith, had lately taken to stamping her 
envelopes on the edge: Miss Goliath, on examining the second of the 
two letters she had received, found the words ‘ L. Smith, Hert- 
fordshire,” stamped on the edge of the envelope. The writer of the 
letter had, then, bought envelopes of Mrs. Smith, and was an inhabitant 
of our village. She made now no theory even to herself: she went 
straight to Mrs. Wilson’s empty house. 

She never said why, she never told us what gave her the first suspicion. 
It was, she afterwards allowed unwillingly, something which Mrs. Wilson 
let drop at our village. The chronicler suspects that Mrs. Wilson 
asked her one question too many. But Miss Goliath went to Mrs. 
Wilson’s house and knocked at the door. She was known there, of 
course, and she asked the servant in charge to let her come in and sit 
down. She at once got leave to do so, and the servant was very 
glad to see her, for Miss Goliath was very free with her money. 

“IT want to write to your mistress,” said Miss Goliath ; “ just give me 
pen and ink, will you, if you please ?” 

“Yes, ma’am,” said the servant, “and I can post it for you, if you 
like. I post them every day about this time. Sometimes they come 
by post, and sometimes Mr. Hoodle brings them.” 

“Ts Mr. Hoodle often here?” asked Miss Goliath. 

“Pretty often, Miss,” the woman said, “for a minute or two ata 
time ; he calls for Mrs. Wilson’s letters.” : 

We have now stated our case against Hoodle; the reader must judge 
if he were innocent or guilty. We argue the point with slight temper 
even now. 

“ Are there any letters now lying here for Mrs. Wilson ?” 

“Yes, ma’am; there is one. If no one comes, I shall have to open 
it, and return the enclosure to Mrs. Wilson.” 

“Would you do so? I am writing to Mrs. Wilson mysélf, you see. 
I can advise her of it.” 
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The woman produced the letter; it was directed in Mrs. Wilson’s 
own hand to herself. When the servant opened it, it merely contained 
another enclosure, stamped, and directed to Miss Goliath. It was in 
the hand of the person who had caused us all this deadly trouble, 
utterly different from the real hand of Mrs. Wilson. 

There was no doubt now as to the calumniator. ‘‘ You see,” said 
Miss Goliath, “ that this letter is addressed to me. I had better open 
it: you will witness that I do so. Do you know the handwriting ?” 

“Yes,” said the woman. “That is Mrs. Wilson’s disguised hand ; 
she often writes like that when she chooses. She is a merry lady, and 
when she was dancing in the old times, used to make great fun with 
the trick.” 

The letter which Miss Goliath opened was actionable, as regards 
Major Bung; but at least half the mystery was cleared up, and Miss 
Goliath was willing to wait for the rest. She wrote to Mrs. Wilson, 
begging her to come to town by a particular train, as she believed that 
she had found a tenant for her house. 

Mrs. Wilson came accordingly. Miss Goliath met her at the door. 
In answer to Mrs. Wilson’s caresses, Miss Goliath was more than cold. 
“Catherine,” she said, “come and sit by me. Do you ever think of 
the next world?” 

“ Not very much,” she said. “I do not know any more about it 
than you do.” 

“ Do you ever think about this present ? ” 

“Well, yes. Never about much else!” was Mrs. Wilson’s reply. 

“ Did you,” said Miss Goliath, severely, “ write these two letters ?” 
putting the first and second libel before her. 

“Well,” said Mrs, Wilson, bursting out laughing, “I expect I did. 
But what a cunning old girl you must be to have discovered it. I 
thought that none of you noodles would have ever found me out.” 

‘“‘ Have you no sense of moral responsibility ?” said Miss Goliath. 

** About as much as you would have had if you had been born where 
I was, and brought up as I was. Come, I don’t want any words; I 
have had words enough in my time; so you would yourself, had you 
lived where I did.” 

‘“‘ Have you no sense of shame, woman?” 

“I don’t know. ‘Yes, I think I have, for I am sorry I deceived you. 
The fact is that I wanted to marry that old Major myself, and so 
wished to get you out of the way. Do you see?” 

“‘T see a depth of moral wickedness,” said Miss Goliath. 

‘“‘ Exactly,” said Mrs. Wilson. ‘And all that. I would have 
married that man, and I believe.that I could have made him very 
comfortable. Now he will marry you, and, mark my words, he will be 
tired of you'in a year; you are ioo old for him. He is a gentleman, 
and I took a fancy for him. It is all for the best, I suppose ; I should 
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have been bored to death among you in three months. I shall dance 
again, I think.” 

“Dance !” said Miss Goliath. 

“Ves, dance,” said Mrs. Wilson. “I can dance as well as ever. 
Have you not found out that I am the great ballet dancer, Maritornes ? 
That I married Mr. Wilson and am rich, and that my name is pretty 
well known in Europe? When I saw the old Major, I thought that I 
would try to be respectable—I mean humdrum: mind, my name is 
above all cavil—but you people were so silly with your little petty 
ways, that I made really more mischief than I ought to have done. 
That awful ass Blank (the chronicler) should have been spared, and 
the Rector also; the others deserved all they got. I suppose you will 
bring an action for libel against me.” 

“T certainly shall,” said Miss Goliath. 

“ That will be great fun,” said Mrs. Wilson : “ but will you do your- 
self any good?” 

“The laws of my country will protect me,” said Miss Goliath. 

“ Fiddle!” said Mrs. Wilson. ‘They may punish me, but they can’t 
protect you. I know far more than I have ever told.” 

“Woman,” said Miss Goliath, “‘ where did you learn it all?” 

“T dislike betraying a confederate,” said Mrs. Wilson. ‘ Did you 
ever hear anything about your father and Lady Alice Bellamy?” 

“Fiend!” said Miss Goliath. ‘ My father is gone where you will 
never go, and the whole falsehood was buried in oblivion at his 
death.” 

“Only I could turn the whole scandal up to-morrow. You had 
better leave me alone,” said Mrs. Wilson. ‘ Now I will give you a bit 
of advice. Do not you virtuous ladies get into the habit of gossipping 
with virtuous and hypocritical old pauper women, who have been 
nurses and charwomen in your families, until in their superannuation 
they take to be pious. Everything which I found out about you all 
was told me by that sweet old Janet Lucy Despworth, at the cost of, 
say, ten shillings. There is the whole mystery explained.” 

“ But Hoodle ?” said Miss Goliath. 

“He was in love with me,” she said. ‘Any woman of decent 
ability could make a gaby like that do what she chose. Now have a 
cup of tea before you go. You won’t! Well, that is the first time you 
were ever disagreeable. Good-bye, if you will. Give my love to the 
Major, and tell him that I hope you will get on well together. Adieu, 
my dear.” 

When Miss Goliath came home, several of us met her at the station. 
She said, ‘ Well, of all the ——” She did not say anything more, but 
took her Major’s arm and walked off. 





THE PRINCESS DE CONDE. 
A Sketch from old Court Life in France. 


T was the evening of a ball at the Louvre. Charlotte de Mont- 
morenci, the loveliest of all the fair dames and beautiful demoiselles 
of the brilliant court of Henri Quatre, stood before a polished mirror 
in her dressing-room, clasping a collar of diamonds and pearls round 
her fair throat. The lights from a silver sconce on the wall above her 
gleamed softly down on a lovely, arch face, splendid, passionate eyes, 
and luxuriant dark hair, gathered into a mass of rolls and curls on the 
top of the small, proud head. Her dress of silver tissue, slashed and 
trimmed with carnation-coloured taffeta, was magnificent. It was worn 
over a petticoat of carnation velvet, stiff with embroidery of silver and 
pearls, and the close-fitting bodice and puffed sleeves were sewn all 
over with the same pearl and silver trimming. The small standing 
ruff, open in front to show the graceful contour of the throat and neck, 
was stitched with seed-pearls and diamond sparks. Diamonds gleamed 
in the soft, rich hair and tiny, shell-like ears. A band of diamonds 
encircled the slender waist, and the gems in the jewelled collar in her 
hand were worth a king’s ransom. 

As the young lady stood before her mirror adjusting the collar, the 
brilliant face looked somewhat ruffled, the rosy lips pouted, and the 
slight figure, with all the girlish grace of seventeen, was drawn up with 
the stately dignity of a daughter of the illustrious house of Mont- 
morenci. 

The Duchess, a stately dame in ruby velvet and gold, stood before 
the wood fire watching her daughter somewhat anxiously. With her 
entrance, half an hour before, the tire-woman had been dismissed ; but 
even that time had not sufficed to accomplish the purpose that brought 
her there. In truth it was an ungrateful errand, and one the haughty 
court lady had small inclination for: especially as it was very doubtful 
how her beautiful, high-spirited daughter, with no small portion of her 
mother’s pride, would receive the proposal she had undertaken to place 
before her. The Duchess had not found the intelligence very easy to 
convey, and Mademoiselle de Montmorenci had not received it with 
the meek spirit of submission generally expected of young ladies in 
those days, when the disposal of their hands was the last thing they 
were consulted about or allowed to have a voice in. 

“Break my engagement with the Maréchal de Bassompierre! You 
would never have me consent to such a proposal, mother. You would 
be the last to counsel so base a proceeding.” : 
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“T fear you have no choice, Charlotte,” replied the Duchess. “It 
is the King’s command.” 

“T wish the King would not interfere with what does not concern 
him!” replied Charlotte, angrily. ‘What reason may he give for this 
very kingly act of tyranny ?” 

“One that is very honourable to you, my child. He thinks your 
beauty and talents are worthy of a more illustrious alliance. He 
intends to marry you to his own kinsman—the young Prince de Condé.” 

“ T am extremely obliged to his Majesty for his kind intentions. In 
good sooth, it is a somewhat hasty proceeding, even for the gallant 
knight of the white plume himself, who is not wont to be dilatory where 
a fair lady is concerned. And pray what may the Prince de Condé 
say to this unceremonious transfer of my affections from Monsieur de 
Bassompierre to himself ? ” 

“The Prince de Condé has signified his willingness to obey the 
commands of the King.” 

“ Vastly obliging of Monsieur de Condé, I ain sure,” replied Charlotte, 
sarcastically. 

“ Nay, Charlotte, you are ungrateful to speak lightly of so gracious a 
design on the part of the King; for, after his own infant sons, Condé is 
heir-presumptive to the throne of France. He is, besides, the last of 
a line of heroes, and is said to possess all their great and noble 
qualities. It is an alliance of which even a Montmorenci might be 
proud. Think of it, my daughter.” 

“T will think of no one but Francois de Bassompierre,” replied 
Charlotte, resolutely. ‘“‘ What is the Prince de Condé to me, that I 
should break my troth to another for him?” 

“ Nothing at present, but much in the future, CHarlotte,” replied the 
Duchess. “Nay, do not look so indignant. I tell you the King’s heart 
is so resolved upon this marriage, that the contract is already drawn up, 
and you will be required to sign it this evening at the Louvre.” 

“The King would never dare to carry matters with so high a hand,” 
said the fair girl, indignantly. ‘“‘I will not give up de Bassompierre at 
his bidding : it is an act of tyrannical cruelty to wish to separate us.” 

“Cruelty! Be reasonable, Charlotte, and talk not like a romantic 
waiting-maid. This is mere obstinacy on your part. You were not 
particularly in love with Monsieur de Bassompierre yesterday, and half 
inclined to give him up. He is, considerably folder than you, and 
though, I grant you, the handsomest man at court, the Prince de Condé 
is much better suited to you, both in years and position. His talents 
are undeniable, and his is no remote prospect of the royal crown.” 

“With all his great and noble qualities, he might chance to scorn an 
alliance concluded with such indecorous haste, and with an. unwilling 
bride,” replied Charlotte. ‘No, not to be Queen of France will I 
resign de Bassompierre !” 
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“ But how if he has resigned you?” said the Duchess, quietly. 

Charlotte started indignantly, and the heavy jewelled collar she was 
clasping and unclasping fell to the ground. It was true that she did not 
particularly care for the Maréchal, but her pride was touched. “ Never!” 
said she, haughtily. ‘‘ Francois de Bassompiere would never resign me. 
I would sooner believe him dead than faithless ! ” 

“Tt is the truth, notwithstanding. The King signified that such was 
his pleasure, and he has resigned you.” 

“* He would never act so basely. I know him too well to believe it.” 

‘Ah! my dear child, your six months’ experience shows you as 
little acquainted with courts and courtiers as when you left your con- 
vent. The Count de Bassompierre is too wise a man, believe me, to 
forfeit the King’s regard, even for the sake of Charlotte de Montmorenci, 
He has cancelled his contract with you, and, by Henri’s own wish, is now 
betrothed to Mademoiselle d’Aumale.” 

A dead silence fell on the luxurious little room for a few minutes. 
Then Mademoiselle de Montmorenci stooped and picked up the diamond 
collar, and turning to the mirror, adjusted it carefully. Opening a 
curiously carved casket on the toilet-table, she took out a pair of 
perfumed silken gloves, embroidered with seed-pearls. These she 
drew slowly and carefully on her small white hands. “When the last 
tiny button was fastened, she turned to her mother, and, with a 
scornful ring in her voice, and a haughty gesture of the stately head, 
said : 

“When is this marriage to take place ?” 

“Tn two months’ time.” 

“Ah! I will sign the contract with the Prince de Condé to-night. 
I have but one stipulation to make: let my wedding be fixed for an 
earlier date than that of Mademoiselle d’Aumale. The haste doubt- 
less is unseemly ; the urgency of the case must be my excuse.” Then, 
with a sudden change of tone from the haughty, scornful beauty to the 
bright, gay girl, she said, “Come, mother mine, we will to the ball. 
This recreant lover must not think we sigh over his faithlessness.” 

A murmur of suppressed admiration went round as, a little later on 
this memorable evening, the Duchesse de Montmorenci and her lovely 
daughter entered the glittering salons of the Louvre, and passed 
through the crowd of courtiers to offer their homage to their sovereign. 
The centre of a brilliant throng stood Henri Quatre. The gay and 
gallant hero of Arques and Ivry. The chivalrous lover of beautiful, 
unhappy Gabrielle d’Estrées. The husband of La- Marguerite des 
Marguerites. The theme of many a poet; the favourite king of the 
French; accomplished, popular, beloved through the length and breadth 
of the land. Near him was seated the Queen, Marie de Medici, hand- 
some, cold, and haughty, waiting with calm patience till the tide of 
affairs should bring her turn of power—a turn which came all too soon. 
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The wily Florentines, Concini and his wife, were behind her, and bend- 
ing down to speak to her was a tall, pale youth, with melancholy face 
and deep dark eyes. It was the young Prince de Condé. Ata short 
distance from the immediate circle was seated Henriette d’Entragues, 
Marquise de Verneuil, brilliant, witty, and unscrupulous. The grave 
Duc de Sully and the courtly, polite Duc de Mayenne stood together 
near the King, looking immense disapprobation at the fair and frail 
favourite. The Maréchal de Bassompierre and Mademoiselle d’Aumale 
were in attendance on the Queen. 

As Charlotte de Montmorenci advanced with a graceful reverence, 
the King came forward, and taking her hand, greeted her with the 
flattering and seductive homage in which he was so well skilled. ‘Then 
turning to the young Prince de Condé, he said, “‘ Ah, mon cousin, were 
I but a bachelor, so fair a bride should not be yours. I must have done 
all that gallant knight may do to win her for myself. I am unwilling 
to confess how loth I am to bestow her uponanother. I would I could 
lay my crown at her feet.” 

Condé bowed very gravely at this high-flown compliment to his 
bride-elect ; and the King, dropping the tone of gallantry, which scarcely 
became his mature years and position, and assuming a more majestic 
mien, presented the young Prince to Charlottein due form. He bowed 
again very gravely, darted a look of suspicious inquiry at the King, and 
then bent his dark, penetrating eyes on the fair girl who stood before 
him, as if he would read into her very soul. 

The moment was an embarrassing one, but Mademoiselle de Mont- 
morenci had tact and self-control equal to the occasion. With a deep 
obeisance to Condé, she suffered the King to put her hand into his, and 
to pronounce his wishes for their happiness in the approaching union, 
without betraying any of the secret dissatisfaction which she felt. 
Probably the reluctance and disgust ; which, with all her pride and 
spirit, it was impossible to quite overcome; at being hurried into a 
marriage with a man she scarcely knew and had never spoken to, 
would have been more openly expressed but for the presence of her 
recreant lover and his intended bride. While they were spectators of 
the scene, her scorn and contempt prevented any show of unwilling- 
ness on her part to be visible. 

King Henri turned and whispered a few words to the Queen ; and 
then giving his hand to the Duchesse de Montmorenci, he led the way 
to another and more private apartment; followed by the Duke, the 
bride and bridegroom-elect, and the few courtiers who possessed the 
right to witness the betrothal ceremony. 

As they passed silently through the long galleries, Charlotte ventured 
to steal a furtive glance at him whose destiny was so soon to be closely 
connected with her own. There was little to encourage her in the 
sternly-composed features of the young Prince. His face was intellec- 
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tual, but strikingly proud and reserved. His figure, scarcely formed as 
yet, still wanted the grace and courtly dignity so common to the time, 
The singularly beautiful eyes were the great redeeming point in his 
appearance. They were strikingly expressive, and looked as if they 
could be as eloquent in impassioned pleading as they were quick in 
observation. Any lady, however fair, might find it difficult to resist 
the owner of those eyes did he choose to exert their power. At this 
moment his face betrayed no feeling so much as passive indifference ; 
his eyes, when they met hers, wore a grave, mournful expression, half 
censure, half pity. Even her beauty seemed to have produced no im- 
pression, and Charlotte, accustomed to the homage and flattery of the 
most brilliant court in Europe, thought with dismay of the contract she 
was about to enter into, apparently with the only man who had ever 
seemed indifferent to the spell of her loveliness. Was it too late to 
recede? Could she still draw back ? 

On entering the room set apart for the ceremony, she directed a look 
of piteous appeal to her parents, to implore their interference. But 
her mother was talking to the King, and her father returned her glance 
by one of stern admonition, which intimated that it was too late to 
retreat. The Duke and Duchess were in fact charmed with an alliance 
which offered to their only daughter no remote chance of being Queen 
of France, and would certainly exert all their authority to support the 
King’s commands. 

Amid profound silence the marriage contract was read by the notary. 
King Henri then advanced and affixed his name to the document in 
his double capacity of guardian to the young Prince, who was an 
orphan and a minor, and also as liege-lord and suzerain of the con- 
tracting parties. The signatures of the Duc and Duchesse de Mont- 
morenci followed next, as guardians of the bride. In his hard, dry 
voice the notary summoned the next witness, Henri Louis Bourbon, 
Prince de Condé. 

There was a pause. ‘The illustrious bridegroom appeared irresolute, 
darted one of his keenest, most suspicious looks at the King, and then 
bent his eyes on the face of his beautiful, unwilling bride. Never had 
she looked so beautiful as at this moment, as she stood with averted 
face and downcast eyes, a vivid blush of mingled pride and shame 
coming and going in her fair cheek. Overpowered by conflicting 
emotions, the archness had vanished from her face, to be replaced by 
an expression of deeper feeling. Never had she looked so charming 
and unconscious as at this moment, when her destiny seemed hanging 
in the balance, which a chance expression of feature might turn either 
way. The stern, suspicious look faded from Henri de Condé’s face as 
he gazed at her, and noted the embarrassment and agitation which lent 
so soft an expression to her face. Suddenly she raised the dark, ap- 
pealing eyes to his, and a deep sigh escaped her lips. 
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Condé took her hand gently in his. ‘“ Mademoiselle de Mont- 
morenci,” said he, in a low voice, “if this contract is repugnant to 
you, if it compels you to do violence to your feelings, nothing shall 
induce me to sign it.” 

They were the first words he had ever spoken to her, and there was 
a deep and tender devotion in the tone of the low, rich voice that 
thrilled to her heart not less strangely than the expressive glance of 
his dark eyes. “I shall not dislike him so very much, after all,” 
thought she. Nevertheless, instead of answering his considerate 
question with equal frankness, she replied, perversely, “I pray your 
pardon, Monsieur de Condé, I am not accustomed to allow my feelings 
to stand in the way of the King’s commands.” 

Condé dropped her hand suddenly at this chilling answer to his 
first advances. Leaving her side, he took the offered pen, and, with 
an air of cold indifference, subscribed his name to the parchment. 

“‘ Mademoiselle de Montmorenci, your signature is necessary,” said 
the King, turning to her. ‘I would mine were the one above it, 
instead of yonder shy, haughty stripling’s,” added he, so low that she 
alone could hear it. 

“ How if I refuse to sign at all?” replied she, equally low. 

“Then you offer an unprovoked affront to one of the royal house 
and my kinsman,” said the King, instantly dropping the light tone of 
gallantry, and assuming the dignity which so much better suited him. 
“ As such, I, your sovereign, should resent it, and you afford a triumph 
to Monsieur de Bassompierre.” 

The allusion to the faithless lover recalled Charlotte’s pride, and 
accomplished the King’s design. She advanced to the table and 
signed her name, Charlotte Marguerite de Montmorenci, with the 
superb disdain and haughtiness of a young empress. 

A few unimportant signatures being affixed, the King once more led 
the way to the larger salon. The Prince de Condé did not again 
approach his bride-elect, but Charlotte found a more devoted, if not 
more suitable companion in her admiring sovereign, and, unheeding 
the grave looks bestowed upon her by him to whom she had just 
plighted her troth, listened with pleased attention to seductive flattery, 
whispered into her ear by the gay and gallant Henri. At last, deeming 
the espionage of the dark, searching eyes as more impertinent 
than even his position as her fiancé warranted, “I care not for his 
disapprobation,” thought she, petulantly. “His serene high and 
mightiness will find I am not to be coerced into submission by his 
censorious looks. He has not even paid me the formal compliment 
of asking my hand for the dance.” 

Condé was so disregardful of courtly etiquette that he suffered the 
whole evening to pass without again addressing his fair fiancée. And 
when Charlotte at length quitted the ball-room, it was with a sense of 
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deep resentment towards her negligent lover, which she took small 
pains to conceal. 


“The Queen desires the attendance of Mademoiselle de Mont- 
morenci in the south salon.” 

A month had elapsed since the signing of the marriage contract. A 
month of generally cold indifference or chilling reserve on the part of 
the Prince de Condé towards his lovely betrothed, and of alternate 
fits of reckless coquetry and repentance on the part of Mademoiselle 
de Montmorenci. She soon discovered that Condé could be, when 
he chose, brilliant, elegant, and even witty ; but his attention seemed to 
be engrossed by anyone rather than herself. He seldom addressed 
her, and she was piqued into a haughty imitation of his reserve. The 
affianced lovers were not allowed private interviews, and a better under- 
standing seemed unattainable ; especially as Charlotte, with a perversity 
unaccountable even to herself, took every opportunity of wilfully 
misunderstanding and thwarting the one or two slight efforts Condé 
made to overcome the barrier of reserve betwixt them. By every 
means which a young and lovely woman can so well employ, she 
endeavoured to provoke him either into a quarrel or an acknowledg- 
ment of love. She succeeded in neither. He disdained to come to 
an open rupture with her, and though well convinced that he had 
ceased to regard her with indifference, she could obtain no proof of 
his regard in words. She sometimes caught his eyes fixed upon her 
with an intense expression of passionate feeling impossible to mistake ; 
but no further acknowledgment followed ; and, piqued and mortified by 
her failure where most she now wished to succeed, she commenced a 
course of reckless coquetry, little dreaming whither it was leading her. 

It was the evening before the day fixed upon for the marriage. A gay 
and courtly crowd filled the salons of the Louvre. Foremost in beauty 
and wit, surrounded by a circle of admirers, and attended closely by the 
King, was the fair de Montmorenci. She had been trying the hazard- 
ous experiment of exciting the jealousy of the lover. She had succeeded 
only too well. The Prince de Condé quitted the room with so serious 
an expression of anger on his face, that already she repented her rash 
behaviour. “ Ah,” thought she, as she watched the door close upon him 
regretfully, “if he would but vouchsafe to me one token of affection, 
however small ; if I could but once see him at my fect, how gladly would 
I renounce the homage of him of the white plume and all his court!” 

The brilliant scene palled upon her. The honeyed flattery of the 
enamoured King had never before sounded so disagreeably suggestive. 
His words and looks seemed suddenly to have acquired a significance 
and meaning which she could not pretend to ignore, and which 
betokened a danger to herself of which she had never before conceived 
the faintest idea. A deep blush stole over her face as she thought of 
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the sudden breaking of her engagement to Monsieur de Bassompierre, 
and the hurried betrothal to Henri de Condé. What could be the 
King’s designs in both cases? She was in the midst of these agitating 
reflections, when a page approached her as she sat for an instant alone, 
and repeated his message. 

“The Queen desires your presence in the south salon, Mademoiselle.” 

Charlotte rose and followed the messenger, glad of the excuse-from 
lingering any longer where such new and disagreeable ideas had been 
so suddenly presented to her. 

There was no one in the south salon when she entered, but, a 
moment after, the heavy velvet curtains were drawn from the opposite 
doorway, and the Prince de Condé came in; his face calm, resolved, 
and stern, and showing no trace of the angry emotion with which he 
had quitted the salon de danse an hour before. 

He advanced to where Charlotte stood, and addressed her in a low, 
deep voice. 

“T must crave your pardon, Mademoiselle de Montmorenci, for 
summoning you on false premises. I could not hope that any wish of 
mine would induce you to pay prompt attention to it, so, with the Queen’s 
permission, I have used her name to bring you here.” 

As he spoke he laid on the table a large parchment, which Charlotte 
immediately recognised as the contract of betrothal. In his other hand 
was a small parcel, neatly fastened in silken wrappings. 

The sight of the contract aroused all Charlotte’s hauteur. “Iam 
not aware that I have ever slighted any expressed wish of yours, 
Monsieur de Condé,” said she, haughtily. ‘In good sooth, it would 
have been difficult ; since, had your requests been as scant as your 
words, it would have required no less a magician than the Lady 
Catherine de Medici’s wizard to have guessed you had any at all.” 

Condé looked at her keenly as she uttered these taunting words. 
But though the hand that held the little parcel shook slightly, he did not 
interrupt her. 

“ May I ask why I am honoured by your commands this evening ?” 
continued Charlotte, recklessly, Condé’s impassive, stern face and the 
obnoxious contract inciting all her high spirit and pride to the point of 
rebellion. 

“I do not command, I merely pray your answer to two questions,” 
replied Condé, calmly. “There lies the contract which you signed with 
such visible reluctance that it will evidently be your pleasure to cancel 
it. An affirmative answer to both questions will procure you that 
pleasure.” 

“The questions, Monsieur ? ” said Charlotte, proudly. 

He opened the little parcel, and drew out a silken, perfumed glove, 
embroidered with seed-pearls, which glove Charlotte recognised as one 
of the pair she had worn on the night of the betrothal. 
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“Ts this glove yours, Mademoiselle de Montmorenci? ” asked Condé, 
holding it out to her. 

“Yes,” was the brief reply. 

He hesitated, as if loth to ask the second question. 

“The exchange of love-tokens was not mentioned in our contract, 
I think, Monsieur de Condé,” said Charlotte, sarcastically. ‘ I am at 
a loss to know how it came into your possession.” 

“That is easily explained,” rejoined he, contemptuously. ‘This 
packet was sent to me half an hour ago from the Marquise de Verneuil, 
with the assurance that it contained a gage d’amour given by you to the 
King. Is this true?” 

Charlotte’s eyes flashed, the blood rushed in torrents over neck, 
cheek, and brow, as, drawing herself up, she replied, haugitily, “ I refuse 
to answer any questions reflecting on my honour, Monsieur de Condé,” 

“‘ This isno moment for trifling, believe me,” said he, earnestly ; and 
a passionate look of hope stole into his eyes at her indignant words, 
*As your betrothed husband, your honour is in my keeping, and I 
must be told in explicit terms whether this statement be true or false.” 

**Since you can doubt me so far, the truth or untruth matters little. 
Your trust in me must indeed be small, since it could be shaken by a 
few words from Henriette d’Entragues,” said Charlotte, haughtily. 

“‘T had never heeded them but for your undisguised pleasure in the 
attentions of the King. Has not your own conduct justified me? 
Do you think, Mademoiselle de Montmorenci, a man of honour could 
look with indifference on Henri’s admiration for his affianced bride, 
knowing, as I do, his motives for breaking off your first engagement ?” 

** You seem to be deep in King Henri’s confidence, Monsieur, since 
even his motives are revealed to you.” 

“Probably you are the only person in the whole court to whom they 
are not perfectly plain,” returned the Prince. “The Comte de Bas- 
sompierre has made no secret of the fact that the King separated you 
from him, because in his handsome favourite he feared a formidable 
rival to himself. Forgive my plain speaking: it is necessary. He 
betrothed you to me because he could not imagine that the ‘plain, shy 
boy of Condé,’ as he calls me, would be any impediment in his way. 
But not all his power, not even your influence, would have compelled 
me to sign that contract, had I known this wicked design at the time. 
Now, Mademoiselle de Montmorenci, before trusting you with my 
honour, can you wonder that I must know how that glove came into 
the hands of the King ?” 

Confused, ashamed, alarmed at this revelation, Charlotte stood 
before her offended lover, her eyes drooping, her head averted, hot 
blushes coming into her face, then fading into marble paleness as a 
glimpse of the peril she had so rashly courted flashed before her. A 
sense of suffocation oppressed her, a convulsive rising in her throat 
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threatened to choke her with hysterical emotion. Instinctively she put 
up her hands to hide her face, but the shame and agitation were too 
much to be borne. Losing in a moment all her false pride, all her 
foolish coquetry and resentment, she cast an imploring glance at Henri 
de Condé, burst into a flood of tears, and would have fallen half faint- 
ing to the floor, but for his arms, involuntarily extended to receive her. 

Such an answer to his half-contemptuous reproaches was very 
different from what Condé expected. He was not prepared for manifesta- 
tions of agitation and shame, where he had anticipated only pride and 
coldness ; for indications of a warmer sentiment, where he expected 
only indifference and scorn. For the first time he suffered a gleam of 
hope to steal through his heart. Never before had he held his beautiful 
fiancée in his arms, and forgetting his anger and pride, forgetting his 
just cause for jealousy, forgetting everything save her exceeding beauty 
and helplessness, he pressed his lips passionately again and again on 
cheek and brow, calling her by every fond name of endearment, and 
imploring her to forgive him. 

“Speak but one word,” cried he. ‘Only tell me you love me, only 
tell me that odious accusation was false !—but one word, and I will 
trust you to the death.” 

“Trust me without, Henri,” said Charlotte, softly, smiling through 
her tears. 

For a moment he paused, looking steadily into the beautiful, blushing 
face, the lovely, radiant eyes that met his so shyly, yet without a shadow 
of guile. Then bending down he kissed her lips and said, earnestly, 
“I trust you, Charlotte.” 

Presently Charlotte took up her glove from the table. 

“T only answered one of your questions,” said she. ‘‘ Have you no 
further curiosity, Henri?” 

If Condé had any, he was too magnanimous to betray it. ‘ Not so 
far as Mademoiselle de Montmorenci is concerned,” said he. 

“Ah! but you must have, for my credit’s sake,” said Charlotte. “I 
lost this glove the evening of our betrothal, and I was so vain as to 
think that he who had just pledged his faith to me, had stolen my glove. 
If King Henri took it, he had no warrant from me for the theft.” 

Condé took the glove and the fair hand that held it in his. “ Ah! 
Charlotte, can you ever forgive my discoutteous words, my ungentle 
suspicions ? ” 

“Yes, Henri; for had you loved me less, you had been less jealous 
of my honour. We can afford to forgive our mutual misunderstandings, 
since with to-morrow will begin our mutual confidence and love.” 


The marriage of the Prince de Condé and Charlotte de Montmorenci 
was celebrated with gorgeous magnificence the next day in the cathedral 
of Notre Dame. The King himself gave the bride away, and the whole 
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court assembled to witness the ceremony. Her dress, we are told by 
the old chroniclers, though composed entirely of white, was so covered 
with jewels and rich embroidery, that the original fabric could not be 
seen, and she seemed one blaze of light. The bridegroom's attire was 
equally magnificent, being also of white, and sparkling with gems. 

But the sequel to this romantic marriage was perhaps the greatest 
romance of all. After a few days spent in wedding festivities, the 
Prince and Princess de Condé retired to their chateau of Enghein, in 
Lorraine. 

A month or two having elapsed without any sign of their return to 
the court, the King sent an express, commanding their immediate 
presence. The astonishment of king, courtiers, and the lively Parisian 
world may be imagined, when it was discovered that the result of this 
command was the immediate elopement of the illustrious bride and 
bridegroom. The lively Parisians were in a state of vivacious conster- 
nation. Such an event had never occurred before, as a man running 
away with his own wife; and the astonishment increased when it 
transpired that the Prince and Princess had departed from their castle 
of Enghein in the early morning, disguised in the dresses of a peasant 
and his wife. The King’s rage knew no bounds. He gave orders for 
an immediate pursuit, but the fugitives had crossed the frontier before 
their route was discovered, and Philip III. afforded them a refuge in 
his Flemish dominions. 

On that monarch’s refusal to give up his illustrious guests, the 
enamoured King declared war against him; but in the midst of his 
preparations he was struck down by the hand of Ravaillac the assassin. 
After his death the voluntary exiles ventured to return to France. 

Charlotte de Condé lived to verify her husband’s noble confidence, 
and the splendid talents and illustrious qualities of Henri de Condé 
have obtained for him so high a place in the history of that brilliant 
period, that his renown is only surpassed by that of his son, the “ Great 
Condé,” who in after years, together with his sister, the beautiful 
Duchesse de Longueville, played so important a part in French history. 





IRISH IDIOSYNCRASIES. 
By NARISSA ROSAVO, AUTHOR OF “ POLLY.” 


HE almost universal diffusion of at least a measure of educa- 

tion throughout the kingdom should, by this time, as we would 

think, have worked a revolution in the minds and manners even of the 

Irish peasantry, but such is not the case. The children of the present 

generation attend school regularly ; their immediate predecessors have 

shared similar advantages ; yet still each household clings to its super- 
stitious lore, and adheres to its ancient code of customs. 

I can, however, at this moment, recall to mind one way in which 
these Celts are now beginning to depart from their old habits; and, 
unfortunately, in this, the lovers of the picturesque and weirdly wild 
have cause to regret the change. The graceful long cloak, made of 
the finest black cloth, and having its hood lined with rich satin, which 
formed so becoming a national female costume ; and the possession of 
which was formerly the principal object of ambition of every growing 
girl; is now seldom worn by the young, who have discarded its use in 
favour of flimsy finery. They have no idea of how much they lose 
by so doing, but if they had they would not care. Gaudy, artificial 
flowers and streaming ribbons are “ the rage,” at present, amongst their 
kind. Beautiful faces; and there are many of these to be seen in 
Ireland ; looked doubly attractive peeping out from under their sombre, 
handsome coverings, and the artistic folds in which these cloaks hung 
always gave a certain air of modest dignity and respectability to the 
wearers, 

With the long black cloaks of the Irishwomen the habit of “ keen- 
ing” at Celtic funerals is also going out of fashion. This custom was 
formerly so much in vogue that persons who had a talent in that way 
learned the art of lamenting quite as a matter of business. It was a 
sort of female profession, and good “keeners” were continually 
hired to attend and give effect at burials. Now the sad procession 
very often approaches the graveyard in silence: the next of kin driving 
in the cart which bears the coffin: the rest arriving, some on foot, 
many on horseback, the women riding on pillions behind the men, in 
primitive fashion. 

The elderly couples make a picturesque appearance. The old men 
wear knee-breeches, swallow-tailed coats, and high hats ; while their 
wives are enveloped in the cloaks, upon the disuse of which, by the 
young, I have been lamenting. The jogging motion of the heavy 
_ Steeds causes the large hoods to slip down on the wearers’ shoulders. 
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Thus the fresh-coloured, cheery, weather-worn faces are exposed to 
view. A white-frilled cap is always worn on the head by these old 
dames, and over this a gay-coloured small square shawl of woollen 
stuff is invariably put on, and tied down in a large loose knot under 
the chin. 

The pedestrians are remarkable for one peculiarity. The women all 
walk well and gracefully, while the men slouch along with a lazy, 
awkward gait. I have often considered as to what can occasion this 
difference, and can only conclude that the superior bearing of the 
female portion of the community results from the necessity which 
exists that they should hold themselves erect when carrying burdens 
upon their heads, as it is their custom to do. A growing lass will take 
a considerable walk with a jaunty, dainty air, perhaps singing as she goes, 
while she supports and balances in this position a large pail of milk or 
water, which, she could not lift, unaided, in her arms; and I have 
known a girl under twenty habitually carry on her head, when engaged 
in laundry work, an enormous basket containing a weight of folded 
linen which few men would relish being constrained to bear upon their 
shoulders for a dozen yards. 

The Irish nature is so excitable that where grief is felt at all it is 
generally exhibited with vehemence. When a death has occurred in a 
family, it is often, as one poor woman said, “ every mornin’ a sittin’ 
up, an’a clappin’, an’ a screeching,” but as arule there is more bonhomie 
and sleepiness than sorrow displayed at funerals. The indifferent laugh 
and talk: the real mourners are either stupefied with weeping or have 
drowned their trouble for the time with strong drink. All are more or 
less worn out by keeping the festival of the recent wake. I call the 
long-sustained vigil by its right name. I honestly believe that a death 
affords far more enjoyment to the neighbours of the deceased than a 
wedding could give; partly, of course, because the pleasuring is so 
much more prolonged in the former than in the latter case. 

Romanists and Protestants throng alike to the house of mourning. 
They eat and drink, smoke and talk, to their hearts’ content, at the 
expense of the friends of the departed, who frequently lavish their all 
in giving what they call “a decent burying,” and who would far rather 
consent to turn out of doors as beggars, when the entertainment is over, 
than be obliged to stint the company in any way while it lasts. The 
peasants speak with horror of the inhumanity of the manner in which 
the upper classes, as they consider, treat their dead. They would one 
and all break their hearts with weeping and lamenting if they had 
reason to imagine that they themselves should be shut up alone in a 
dark room, so soon as the breath had left them. They think the 
churchyard is a natural and by no means a solitary place to be laid 
and left in; but, until that resting-place is found, they trust to the kind- 
ness of their friends that their bodies shall never, for one instant, be 
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permitted to remain in gloomy loneliness ; and, in the meantime, they 
honestly and honourably do to others as they would be done by. 

They think much of how they and all belonging to them will look 
when dead. A beautiful and well-dressed “corp” is, by them, con-— 
sidered the most interesting of all spectacles. They very often save up 
money for years, in order, with it, to purchase a suit of clothes, which 
they lay aside carefully for use at the last scene of earthly display in 
which they are to take part. I have known a woman fall into enthu- 
siastic admiration over a piece of stuff suitable for a gown or apron, 
because, as she said, “‘ it would look so handsome on the table.” 

It is also considered a matter of the utmost importance that the dead 
should lie with their limbs extended in an attitude of calm repose. To se- 
cure this, treatment which we should call brutal is sometimes resorted to 
by the dying person’s attendants. Readers may find it hard to believe 
that a peasant woman famed for turning out fine corpses could boast 
of having sat upon a patient’s legs, to hinder them from becoming dis- 
torted, for days before the poor soul left the suffering body ; and yet 
this is nevertheless a fact. Protestants share this weak regard for 
appearances equally with the Romanists. The ignorance as well as the 
obstinate prejudice displayed by the lower class of Irish, even where 
better things, in the way of some small enlightenment might reason- 
ably be looked for, is often surprising, and even ludicrous. 

A respectable girl, a member of the Church of Ireland, was dying 
of decline. When the end was thought to be drawing near, a messenger 
was sent with a request for the loan of a volume of “ comfortable 
hymns,” by the reading of which the patient’s last days might be 
soothed. I called at the house and saw at once that death was fast 
approaching. The poor sufferer was evidently much distressed about 
something. It was explained to me that she would insist on keeping 
her knees up in the bed. She was continually urging her attendants 
to put a pillow or some kind of support under them, to enable her to 

do this, saying that she felt so much more easy in this attitude than 
when lying at full length. Her mother and aunt, however, not only 
declined to encourage the fancy, but even almost refused to allow 
her to draw her feet thus up; telling her, and me, that if they per- 
mitted her to do as she wished, she would look “a most terrible figure 
when dead.” In fact, they plainly declared they would be ashamed of 
her, as her limbs would inevitably contract, and this would destroy her 
appearance “on the table.” 

I tried in vain to convince these cruel and yet really loving sick- 
nurses that the present comfort and relief of their patient was the great 
and important point. But the Irish are peculiarly unpersuadable ; all 

the more so because they almost invariably agree, by word of mouth, 
with each proposition as it is stated by a superior ; their minds, the 
while, remaining unshaken. They are even quite ready to echo and 
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appear convinced of the truth of two exactly opposite remarks, made 
one after the other. In matters indifferent to them, however, this 
can hardly be called insincerity ; it is rather the result of the virtue 
of politeness carried to excess. Paddy is the most civil and good- 
natured poor fellow in the world, and he cannot bear to disappoint 
anyone. 

All interference with the dead by careless or indifferent hands is held 
in horror by the Irish. For this reason most of them have a great 
objection to hospitals, infirmaries, and workhouses. Dire necessity, 
indeed, alone drives the poor into these last-named refuges, the inmates 
of which sometimes use these establishments as hotels, sheltering them 
in wet and stormy weather, and coming out during fine seasons to beg 
about the country. Sick persons often prefer to endure their sufferings 
at home, without alleviation, and their relations like to keep them near, 
rather than run the risk of giving the doctors and surgeons oppor- 
tunities of holding post-mortem examinations where death results. 
When sudden deaths occur, necessitating inquiry into their cause, the 
*‘crowner,” when he “ goes away on an insect,” is regarded with any- 
thing but esteem or respect. The peasants sometimes try to cheat him 
by hurrying on the wake and funeral, and then grumble greatly at find- 
ing that this avails them nothing, for of course he causes the coffin to 
be exhumed ; thus giving the relatives “the trouble, entirely, of plant- 
ing the corp over again,” as a man lamented angrily of late. 

This “planting of the corp” is almost always effected without the 
aid of any “‘Sogarth,” or priest. Unless the relations of the deceased 
are wealthy, and can afford to pay large sums of money to secure 
clerical attendance, they dispense with any religious ceremonies at their 
funerals. The greater number of the mourners disperse, as soon as the 
graveyard is reached, and seek out their separate family burial-places, 
where they kneel down, and offer up prayers for the souls of their dead 
friends. If two melancholy processions are so unlucky as to reach 
their destination at one and the same moment, a quarrel is likely to be 
the result, for each party becomes immediately intent upon being the 
first to inter the coffin under their charge. The reason of this is that, 
according to popular superstition, the soul of the corp planted last will be 
obliged, for a long time, to employ itself in drawing water, in Purgatory, 
for the benefit of its more fortunate neighbour who was buried first. 
Another fertile source of dispute, at funerals, is the difficulty there is 
about opening one grave in the overcrowded churchyards without 
infringing upon the rights of another. There is nothing that an Irish- 
man is inclined to guard more jealously than his last home. 

When the mourners return home it is believed to be of great benefit 
to the deceased if one of the next of kin puts on and wears a suit of 
clothes in memory of him or her. Articles of attire are sometimes 
bought new for this purpose. The wearer, while thus commemorating 
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‘the dead, is bound to be circumspect in his conduct, and must 


endeavour to keep sober. I have known a young man, so circum- 
stanced, make a long circuit, when going a journey, in order to avoid 
passing a public-house, lest he should be overcome by temptation. 

It might be supposed that their belief in Purgatory would have the 
effect of making the ignorant Romanists look forward with much dread 
and anxiety to death, but they seldom display such feelings. It was 
apropos to some remark of this kind that a shrewd observer coolly said, 
that Protestants have more cause to await the hereafter with alarm. 
“ They go farther and fare worse.” The Irish peasant is, in fact, quite 
philosophic when discussing his own departure, or that of a relative. 

There are very many strange superstitions afloat about the last and 
most important act of life, namely, the yielding up of it. If any feathers 
plucked from a wild bird make a part of the bed upon which a sufferer 
lies, some of the Irish peasants believe that the soul cannot escape from 
the body. I was gravely informed myself of this fact. Then there are 
lucky and unlucky times in which to die. For instance, we had a man- 
servant who held that any person departing this life within twelve days 
of Christmas, either way, was sure of eternal salvation. An old 
female retainer put her chief trust, it would seem, in being made, at the 
last moment, to lay her hand upon the dress belonging to some order 
of which she was a member. Another kindly Romanist was so fortunate 
as to possess a small piece of a wax candle, which had been blessed 
by the Pope. She believed that if this were burning by her, while she 
was in the act of expiring, her salvation was secure, and yet, with noble 
generosity, she lessened her own chance, by cutting off a piece of the 
precious taper for the benefit of her Protestant mistress, whom she 
loved, and for whose future she was in dread. 

The old theory of transmigration of souls has also still a little hold, 
it would appear, in Ireland, as I have heard a woman assert that it was 
very sinful and impious to kill crickets, the spirits of the dead being in 
them. The advent to any house of these troublesome insects, immor- 
talised by Dickens, is considered a very important affair, as the peasants 
believe they bring with them, to the inhabitants, either great good 
fortune, or terrible ill-luck. 

The Irish poor are very poor, and endure many hardships, even 
though they keep a merry heart through all; but they do not often seem 
envious of their richer brethren. A life spent in luxurious idleness is 
sometimes called “having Christmas every day,” and those who are 
continually stinted can scarcely comprehend how any grief can touch 
persons so situated. “’Tis a wonder now that the great people dies 
at all, at all, only I suppose ’tis the way they has the death in ’em,” I 
heard a girl say once, in a meditative manner. The truth is, however, 
that the weather-beaten peasant is far more tenacious of life, generally, 
than the wealthy gentleman. Cases of extradrdinary longevity, coupled 
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with hearty health and a sturdy enjoyment of existence, continually 
come before one’s notice in country districts, Old men and women 
rarely know their own age. It is often a matter of offence to suppose 
them anything but young. “Up to forty,” is the answer sometimes 
given by an ancient individual’ who is asked the number of his years, 
although, at the same time, he may be very near his allotted threescore 
and ten. 

It is very probable that the use of the Celtic tongue will eventually 
die out. It is by no means so much in vogue with the rising generation 
as it was with the former. There are but few persons now, even 
amongst the old, who really “ have no English,” as the phrase goes; 
although many will pretend that this is the case, for purposes of their 
own. I believe, also, that the peasants would by no means wish their 
superiors to learn their speech. Nevertheless, they will express approval 
and admiration of any efforts made in this direction. Both Protestants 
and Romanists mutilate and distort the Saxon language in the most 
wonderful manner. They are as fond of long and difficult-sounding 
words as the negroes are said to be. They are even ingenious enough 
to mount polysyllabic terms, on the spur of the moment, when memory 
fails to bring forth any compound sufficiently startling. ‘ Oh, sir, you 
gave us a very fine allegation to day,” a respectable man said to his 
clergyman once. Now, if the time had not been immediately after 
morning service, there might have been some difficulty in discovering 
that the subject of commendation was a sermon. 

A maid-servant, on one occasion, angrily called a troublesome child 
*‘ the most ecclesiastical boy she had ever seen in her life,” as the greatest 
term of reproach she could think of, and the same woman described a 
Fenian gathering as “a wonderful triangle of people.” Then, when one 
of the gentry was ill in a country neighbourhood, there were many 
inquiries made as to whether he would be likely “ to intercede,” mean- 
ing were there hopes for his recovery. A dispensary becomes an 
“expensary,” the excise service “the outside.” To expect is to “inspect,” 
and vice versa. A cypress-tree is a “cypher,” a surplice a “ cypress,” 
an inn ‘‘an end,” and so on, ad infinitum. 

The staple malady and cause of death in Ireland is a pain or stitch 
in the heart ; but the peasants also suffer occasionally from “a great 
impression,” and a “ fluency on the chest.” 

The most grateful heart can find no richer or more elegant mode of 
expressing thankfulness for some favour done than to wish the patron 
“‘a blanket of glory in Heaven.” 

There is a great deal of infidelity sometimes to be met with amongst 
the lower classes in Ireland, and, on the other hand, there exists much 
genuine simple and rightly-directed faith and reverence, even amongst 
the most humble and illiterate. The Lord is spoken of with bated 
breath, and in tones of love that Protestants would do well to imitate. 
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An oleograph copy of a great picture representing the Saviour 
crowned with thorns was recently exhibited in a shop-window. A 
crowd of admirers gathered round it. Presently an old market-woman 
came down the street. Her eye was caught at once, and she remained 
rivetted to the spot upon which she stood. Tears rolled down her 
cheeks. She swayed her body backwards and forwards, as a person in 
great grief is wont to do, and she unconsciously set up a low wail or 
keen of sorrow for the sufferings of her Master, whom she thus saw 
represented. Her genuine feeling was most touching and instructive to 
behold. 


“UT MIGRATURUS HABITA.” 


“Ut Migraturus Habita ” 
Is my song, 

Though the days be short and sunny, 
Dark or long ; 

’Tis the shine and shade together 
Makes one strong. 


“ Ut Migraturus Habita” 
Is my prayer, 

When the world smiles brightly on me, 
Or dull care 

Hides from eyes that wait in patience 
All things fair. 


“Ut Migraturus Habita !” 
For our eyes 

Soon will see the shores eternal, 
Which arise 

Round the country we migrate to— 
Paradise. 


A. E. G. 
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By THE AUTHOR oF “ East LYNNE.” 


a 


CHAPTER XVIII. 
AT HOME. 


N RS. LYVETT was at home alone. Her husband had gone 

out to dinner that evening, her daughters were at their brother 
James’s. She sat at the drawing-room window in the twilight, looking 
rather abstractedly down on the lighted square below. Some enter- 
tainment appeared to be taking place at one of the houses close by, 
for the carriages were bowling up quickly. 

A small, pale gentlewoman, Mrs. Lyvett looked younger than her 
years: she had been taken more than once for her big son James’s 
sister. She wore a cool muslin gown, its loose sleeves falling from her 
slender wrist as her right hand was raised to support her cheek, which 
pushed back her light hair. 

In her blue eyes there was quite a touching look of sadness, and she 
sighed repeatedly. For the past two or three weeks her musings had 
been all sad. Of all her children, boys and girls, the youngest, Frede- 
rick, had been the dearest to her; she had fondly believed him the 
one most implicity obedient and dutiful : and yet he had gone in direct 
opposition to her, to his father, to them all, and made that low 
marriage! It came upon her asa blow; and had left her with a 
perpetual heartache. 

It was not so much the unsuitability of the connection for Frederick 
that distressed her ; it was the girl herself. Had Sophia May been 
everything that was desirable, why, the fond mother mentally whispered, 
they would have overlooked her birth and rearing. At least, ske would. 
Yes, and she believed that her husband would also in time. In time. 
But from all that Mrs. Lyvett had heard of Sophia May, she judged 
her to be eminently unsuitable to be the wife of an unsuspicious, 
honourable young man. She had never seen Sophia May: but she 
had heard of her from her husband and Mr. Castlerosse and James. 
She knew of the ridiculously absurd way in Which she had been reared, 
of her airs and graces, and of the concocted letters and recommenda- 
tions by which she had obtained entrance to Lady Tennygal’s house- 
hold, as governess, and of her being turned from thence on the 
discovery of the fraud. All this (Mrs. Lyvett knew of nothing worse) 
was sufficient to render her the kind of woman especially to be avoided 
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as a wife. But Frederick had married her; and Mrs. Lyvett felt for 
him to her heart’s core. It seemed to her that the girl was not calcu- 
lated to make him happy, and that he would probably live a whole life 
of repéntance—and these things try a mother. Mrs. Lyvett was feel- 
ing it all very especially and bitterly this evening: she knew not why. 
Sigh after sigh burst from her. 

“There’s an old saying,” she murmured, “and how true it is !—When 
our children are young they tread upon our toes, but when they get 
older they tread upon our hearts. Ah me! Will my heart ever be 
light again ?” 

A fortnight before, when Mrs. Lyvett’s grief was fresh upon her, a 
lady who had been the companion of her girlhood, and who was about 
her own age, came to spend the day with her. It wasa Miss Champion. 
Seated together in confidential chat, their minds had opened to one 
another as they had never opened before; and Mrs. Lyvett, her head 
aching and her eyes dropping tears for her misguided son’s sake, spoke 
freely. 

“Lots are more equally balanced in this world than we suspect, 
Fanny,” she observed. ‘‘ You, I know, have envied me my married 
life, the great blessing, as you have looked upon it, arising from the 
companionship of my husband and children. You have secretly re- 
belled—and bear with me, my dear friend, while I say it—at your own 
unwedded lot, almost questioning Heaven's judgment in decreeing it, 
But which fate is the happier, think you, when children bring these 
dr eadful sorrows upon their parents? Oh, Fanny, believe me! many 
a poor wife, smarting under her sea of trouble, would be thankful to 
that same Heaven never to have had a husband, to have borne children. 
She envies you single women then, and wishes with her whole heart 
that she could be as you are. Yes; be assured, Fanny, that there is 
compensation everywhere ; that our destinies are pretty exactly equal- 
ized. If you are debarred from this more active life of matrimony, 
its advantages and pleasures, if you like to call them such, you are free 
from its troubles and its carking cares.” 

If Mrs. Lyvett could say that—and feel its truth—a fortnight 
before, when the comparatively light trouble of Frederick’s marriage 
was alone upon her, how much more earnestly and painfully would she 
soon have cause to say it now! 

A servant came into the room, and she turned her head. ‘‘ What is 
it, Thompson ?” 

“I was going to light the gas, ma’am.” 

“Let it be at present. My head aches.” 

So the man shut the door, and left her alone in the twilight as before. 
Amid the clash of carriages dashing up to the neighbouring house, she 
did net hear the quiet wheels of a slow cab, approaching hers. The 
evening star was beginning to twinkle in the western sky. 
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Had Thompson come back? Mrs, Lyvett turned quickly to look, 
for the door had opened again. She could not see very well in the 
dusk. 

“Why, Frederick! Is it you?” 

It was he, but he did not answer the question. Shutting the door, 
he came forward in silence. 

That all the particulars of the arrest just made—for it was the same 
ill-fated evening told of when the last chapter broke off—would be in the 
newspapers on the morrow morning, together with the names in full, 
and go circulating around the length and breadth of London, Frederick 
Lyvett knew quite well. Among other people, that they would reach, 
were his own family: his father, mother, brother, and sisters. Amid 
all the terrible anguish that the affair was already costing him, this 
immediate fact held no light share. 

After parting with his unhappy wife when the doors of the place of 
detention were securely closed on her for the night, he had a long 
conversation with the detective officer, Smith. That individual gave 
him the details of the affair, so far as they had come to his knowledge, 
more fully than had been given him before ; and not a shade of doubt 
could or did rest on Frederick Lyvett of ‘his wife’s guilt. The examina- 
tion was fixed for the following day at Marylebone police-court ; when 
she would be committed for trial. As the officer observed, they had 
the whole facts before them, and there would be no need of a remand. 
The coroner’s inquest was also to be held on the morrow. 

Mr. Smith left him standing in the street-—for they had just paced 
up and down the pavement while they talked. Frederick Lyvett 
lifted his hand to his bewildered head, and strove to think what next to 
do, where next to go. The recollection of his father and mother 
flashed over him. Obviously, his present duty was to break it to them ; 
so that the morning newspapers might not be the first to inflict the 
shock. 

But oh, what a task it was; what a task ! No living being would ever 
know how he recoiled from it. His mother! his dear, ever-loving 
mother. Would to Heaven—he said it as he stood, lifting his hands 
in bitter anguish—that he had died before he had brought this disgrace 
upon her and hers ! 

But it must be done. That duty at least lay imperatively upon him. 
He stepped into a passing cab, and directed it to the home dwelling- 
house. 

“Is my father at home?” he asked of Thompson, when he arrived 
there. 

“No, sir. There’s nobody at home but my mistress. The young 
ladies are out this evening.” 

“‘ Will my father be in soon, do you know? Where’s he gone?” 
“‘ He is dining at Mr. Castlerosse’s, sir,” replied the man. And the 
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answer was a kind of checkmate to Frederick’s purpose. For some- 
times, when the two partners dined together, they sat very late, talking 
of business. After all, he should be obliged to make the disclosure to 
his mother: Mr. Lyvett might not be home on this side midnight. 

“ My mother is alone, you say, Thompson ?” 

“Yes, sir; she’s in the drawing-room, witha headache. I went up 
just now to light the gas, but she told me to leave it alone for a bit.” 

Passing upstairs to the drawing-room, he entered and closed the 
door. As he went forward, Mrs. Lyvett held out her hand. He took 
it in silence, drew a chair close to her, and sat down, retaining the 
slender hand in his: Mrs. Lyvett, gazing at him in the dusk, saw that 
his face looked strangely pale. 

“How good of you to come in, Frederick ! just as though you had 
known I was alone.” 
. Still he never spoke a word. His breath seemed to be a little un- 
certain, as if he were in some agitation: and his hand, she now felt, 
was cold as death. 

“ Are you not well, my dear?” she asked, quickly. 

“T shall never be well again, mother,” was the answer he made, in 
a tone that brought to her she knew not what of alarm. His agitation 
increased: there was no mistaking it now. Mrs. Lyvett’s temples, 
already throbbing, began to beat violently. 


“Something must have happened!” she exclaimed. ‘‘ What is it? 
Oh, my dear, don’t keep me in suspense.” 
“‘T have come in to tell you,” he answered. “I meant to tell my 


father, not you; but he is out, I find, and may not be home while I 
stay.. And—mother—had I the choice given me of telling you, or of 
having my lips closed for ever, I would choose the latter.” 

“Something has happened,” she repeated, in no less agitation than 
himself, holding his hand between both of hers. 

“Something dreadful has happened, mother. Something more 
than dreadful. I don’t know how to find words to relate it in. 
Oh, rather than do it, it would seem to me a light task to throw 
myself from this open window to be crushed to death on that pave- 
ment below.” 

Mrs. Lyvett gazed on him. She could not understand. Frederick 
had sometimes been given to use flowery language, but she had never 
heard such as this. A sudden idea flashed over her that some accident 
must have happened to her daughters, Had their carriage 

“No, no,” interrupted Frederick. “What I have to say concerns 
myself only, and—and my wife.” 

Mrs. Lyvett dropped his hand and leaned back in her chair. The 
mention of the latter individual did not bring her pleasure, but it did 
ease her fears. She remembered to have heard that Miss May’s temper 
was not good. Had she and Frederick been quarrelling ? 
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But she was startled out of this thought and out of her restored 
coolness together. Frederick had suddenly bent his face upon her 
shoulders, and burst into a storm of tears. The strain upon his feelings, 
of what he had that evening been obliged to undergo, had now reached 
its extreme tension, and unmanned him. 

Aghast, frightened, Mrs. Lyvett would have risen to call for restora- 
tives, but he held her where she was. “ Just a minute or two—mother, 
bear with me—and then I’ll tell you.” 

And how he accomplished his task and did tell her, he never knew. 
Looking back at that hour in after life, it never seemed to him but as 
so many prolonged minutes of horror whose very recollection could 
only be shuddered at. Mrs. Lyvett grew colder than a stone as she 
listened. 

He did not tell her the worst then—namely, his own conviction of 
the truth of the accusation. Rather he led her to infer that it must be 
some terrible mistake which investigation would disprove. For his 
mother’s sake he did this ; ay, and perhaps also for his unhappy wife’s. 
But Mrs. Lyvett seemed to have grasped at the worst aspect, as if by 
instinct. Whether true or false, whether to be proved or disproved 
later, it was a fearful disgrace to have fallen upon the family ; one that 
would make their name a by-word in the mouths of men. No wonder 
that Frederick Lyvett, prostrate with the blow, should give vent to his 
feelings as does a woman. , 

“ Oh, mother,” he sobbed, “ forgive me that I have brought it upon 
you! In knowing that the wretchedness, the ignominy, cannot fall 
solely on myself, lies my chief punishment. It seems to me greater 
than I can bear.” 

How can a mother, a loving, gentle mother as was Mrs. Lyvett, 
resist her boy’s penitence, his tears? She bent down her head and 
cried with him. 

“If you would but reproach me! If you would but blame me, 
mother !” 

“My dear, I cannot reproach you; that I shall never do,” she 
answered, the bitter tears raining from her eyes. “Itis for you I feel, 
for you that my heart is aching. But if you had but Nstened to your 
father, when he said that person was not a fit wife for you, how 
different things would have been! If you had but listened to me 
when I prayed you to wait the changes that time might bring about ; 
to have patience ; not to be betrayed into a self-willed and disobedient 
marriage! I told you, then, my darling, that a blessing would not 
attend such. It never does.” 

Frederick Lyvett groaned. His heart was torn with remorse and 
anguish, and he hid his face away from his mother. 

“Where are you going now?” she asked, when, the interview over, 
Dut not the distress, he rose to leave. 
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In truth, he did not know. To return to his rooms at Mrs. Cooke’s, 
with their attendant remembrances, seemed more than he could that 
night bear. 

“Will you stay here to-night, in your own room, Frederick ? ” 

““No, no,” he hastily replied. ‘But thank you all the same, 
mother.” 

Wringing her hand with a farewell pressure, he quitted the roonr. 
It was then nearly eleven. But Frederick Lyvett had lingered too long. 
Thompson was opening the hall door to admit his sisters. He slipped 
within a small room on one side the hall. 

But if Mrs. Lyvett was lenient to her son, Mr. Lyvett was not. 
She gave compassion ; he reproaches. Most frightfully did he feel the 
blow, and the disgrace it brought with it. 

“ Father,” spoke Frederick, in his humility and distress, ‘‘ I deserve 
all you can say, and more. The repentance of my whole life will not 
suffice to atone for it.” 


The examination took place before the magistrates, and certain facts 
were testified to. Upon which Sophia Lyvett, otherwise May, other- 
wise Penryn, was commited to take her trial. 

“Why, the very plurality of names would be enough disgrace, let 
alone anything worse,” exclaimed Mr. Lyvett to his friend and partner, 
Henry Castlerosse. 


CHAPTER XIX. 
CONDEMNED. 


THE trial was just over, and the suffocating court began to empty itself. 
What with the intense heat of the weather, the crowded arena, and 
the close, tainted atmosphere, even the calm judges themselves thought 
they should never be cool again. The judges had retired quickly from 
the scene, the oldest and gravest of them with the tears yet wet upon his 
cheeks, for he had been moved to no ordinary emotion while passing 
the awful sentence of DEATH upon the young and lovely woman who 
stood in the dock before him. It was no common case which had 
brought the public together that day, and the prisoner’s was no 
common crime. Sure never had a dark deed been committed involv- 
ing so great an interest, or whose attendant circumstances comprised 
so mysterious a field of romance. What had been the previous career of 
the lady (let us call her so: she held that position when arrested), 
people could not exactly learn. Some told one tale, and some another: 
in these unhappy cases, the most outrageous stories get promulgated. 
All they knew for certain was, that she was now found guilty of the 
great crime for which she had been tried, and was condemned to death. 
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moment he heard his uncle’s voice. And so it has proved: for old 
Castlerosse won’t do the least earthly thing for him since, and the fact 
has got about; and Charley, poor fellow, dare not walk through 
Middlesex for fear of the writs. But I was going to tell you. Old 
Castlerosse, in his rage, nearly lifted the church-roof off with noise; 
and finding that did not do, he calmed down to entreaty, and did 
all but go prostrate on his knees to Fred, praying him to stop the 
marriage, or at least to delay it till Mr. Lyvett’s appearance, who was 
speeding down on the telegraph wires. It was of no use. Fred was 
like a mule in his obstinacy, and would hear no reason. He ordered 
the ‘parson to proceed: and the parson, finding the papers were in 
order, and both of them of age, had no plea for refusing. So Fred and 
the girl were made one, old Castlerosse protesting against it, and telling 
him he was entering on perdition.” 

“ Perdition it has turned out, and no mistake,” said Mr. Dunn. “There 
can be only one thing worse than having your wife hung, and that’s 
your mother. I wonder Fred Lyvett does not hang himself, and get 
out of it all.” 

“ Fred’s going on the Continent, there to hide his diminished head,” 
siid Mr. Jones. “He was only waiting the result of the trial. Had 
it been an acquittal “ 

“Tt never could have been an acquittal,” interrupted Serjeant 
Wrangle. ‘‘ The proofs were too clear.” 

“Well, but there’s an ‘if’ in all cases, and the law deals in flaws and 
miracles,” persisted Mr. Jones. “Had an acquittal been pronounced, 
Fred would have stopped in England until he had rid himself of her 
by a legal process. Jf he could, that is: my opinion’s against it. When 
you marry a woman, you marry her with all her antecedents, you see: 
it is a different thing from anything that may happen afterwards. 
However, the law will rid him of her by a more summary act, and Fred 
starts directly. Fred’s travels were finally decided upon in a family 
conclave, which Mr. James refused to attend. He is awfully incensed 
against him, is James.” 

‘“‘ How does he mean to live ?” 

‘He has an income, and the family will make it more. So he means 
to vegetate in Poland, or Siberia, or Hungary; anywhere that the 
English don’t congregate, and there expiate his follies.” 

‘Will he never come back? ” 

“Oh, sometime, I suppose, when the remembrance of the affair has 
died out of men’s minds.” 

“‘ Well, it is a terrible calamity to os fallen on him, 
grave Q.C. “TI always liked Fred Lyvett.” 

“TI say, Jones,” cried Mr. Dunn, watching the departure of the 
elder and higher men of the profession, “did you not know Miss May 
once? I never saw her that I remember.” 
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“Oh, she was only a child when you were there, Dunn. Yes, I 
knew her.” 

“‘ And went in for some spooning, didn’t you?” 

“No. I might have gone in for some, but she cured me of the 
inclination beforehand.” 

“‘ How did she cure you?” 

“ Threw a lot of poison over me.” 

“ Poison !” 

“In the shape of a basin of greased coffee-grounds. It ruined my 
waistcoat. And all because I just spoke a civil word to her: How 
are you, Miss May ?—or something of thekind. That’s what she did, 
Dunn.” 

“By Jove! A nice young lady! I should think Fred Lyvett will 
put on mourning for her!” 

“‘ Have his coat-tails bound with crape! ” 

“ By the way, Jones, is there any truth in the report that she was 
really married before ?”’ 

“IT don’t know. Some people say she was. It has not’been proved. 
Nothing certain has come out about it.” 

“‘T wonder if Fred Lyvett knows? And now I am off, Jones. You 
may as well give a look in at my chambers to-night.” 

“ All right, Dunn.” 


Sophia Lyvett had never attempted to deny her guilt. She may 
have thought the proofs of it were too overwhelming to admit of dis- 
pute. Both before the trial and especially after it, she seemed to be 
sunk in a state of prostrate apathy, which the authorities set down to 
the score of sullenness, but which was probably the effect of despair. 
Only once, and that was to her husband, did she enter upon any 
extenuation of herself. It was in one of the interviews he was allowed 
to héld with her in prison. In his delicacy of feeling—and of that 
Frederick Lyvett had a great deal, and was essentially a gentl4man— 
he had abstained from questioning her as to the episodes of her past 
life, which she had kept concealed from him : not once did he mention 
the unfortunate child who had come to light so unexpectedly. He 
retained for her his tenderness and consideration of manner when with 
her, and on this day she had broken out into sobs as she spoke with 
him. 

“Don’t think of me worse than you can help,” she whispered, lest 
the words might reach the ears of one of the keepers of the prison 
who stood within sight, but was looking the other way. “I was mad 
when I did it, Frederick. I was quite mad.” 

And he found she.was alluding to the deed for which she would 
have to suffer. 

“The bringing home of the little boy on that day, when you and I 
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had but just got home ourselves, terrified me nearly to death. Had I 
known where my mother was to be found, I should have taken him to 
her, and no ill would have come of it. But I did not know. I had 
no friend or acquaintance in all the wide wilderness of this great city 
whom I could trust, or to whom I could take him. The woman left 
him asleep on the bed, and after watching him for some time I ran 
away into the drawing-room, and sat down with my despair, asking 
myself what I could do. Once it came into my mind to try and make 
a friend of Mrs. Cooke, and beg her to allow him to be taken care of 
by her servants in private, until I could make other arrangements for 
him.” 

“Oh that you had!” broke from the dry lips of Frederick Lyvett. 

“But I feared she might refuse: I knew she was an old friend of 
your family. The most improbable ideas kept surging through my 
brain: that I would carry him off to the nearest workhouse and leave 
him there on its steps with some gold tied round him; that I would 
knock at the door of some poor cottage dwelling, and beg of the people 
to take care of him for a week or so, and offer them a guinea a day for 
it; that I would go back to the lodgings I had occupied at Brompton 
and put him and a bag of money into the landlady’s hands, and say, ‘I 
am in a strait ; keep him for me fora little while.’ While these thoughts 
were surging through my brain, I heard a double-knock at the front 
door, and thought it was you. I started from my chair in awful terror 
and clasped my hands, wondering what I could do. At that self-same 
moment the child burst into a loud cry, and I thought all was over with 
me. Oh, Frederick, as truly as that heaven is above me, I believe I 
was in that moment mad; driven mad by terror and perplexity. I 
declare that I have no true and clear recollection of what I did. And, 
after all, it was not you who had knocked. Don’t you pity me? Oh, 
cannot you pity me?” 

** With my whole heart,” he said, with a wail. ‘“ But, Sophia, when 
matters had come to this pass that day, and the child was brought 
home and left upon your hands, why did you not make a confidant of 
me? Who knows but I—might have forgiven even that? Ihad made 
you my wife.” 

‘And who knows but you might have thrust me out at the front 
gate? I should have expected it.” 

“No,” he answered, “I should not have done that. I should, at 
any rate, have provided for you, and tried to shield you from the 
frowns of the world.” 

He asked not another question ; he inquired not, then or later, into: 
matters of the past. The lines in his brow were deep with pain ; and 
perhaps always would be. ; 

And that was the only time Sophia Lyvett alluded in any way to the 
calamity which had brought her where she was. During the other 
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interviews her husband was permitted to hold with her, she was 
studiously reserved and self-contained, taking little more notice of him 
than she took of the gaoler. 


CHAPTER XxX. 
AT LADY HARRIET’S. 


Ir wanted but three days to that fixed for the execution, and the 
wretched prisoner, Sophia Lyvett, was in the condemned cell. Since 
the trial she had been remarkably quiet ; deemed, in fact, morose and 
sullen by those about her. Whatever her inward anguish might be, it 
was not betrayed to them. The chaplain could make no impression 
on her whatever ; his visits, his conversations, were suffered, not wel- 
comed : even her father and mother, who had been allowed an inter- 
view, were received by her with the same callous demeanour. Poor 
old broken-down and broken-hearted people, who were convulsed with 
grief. The shock had reached them through the newspapers ; by that 
medium alone had they first become acquainted with the position their 
daughter was placed in. 

On this day, Friday, the prisoner’s mood changed. Whether it was 
the near approach of the end that was startling her to feeling, or 
whether—as may be inferred—it was that a sudden loophole of escape 
presented itself, most unaccountably overlooked before, cannot be told. 
Certain it is, that early on this day she grew strangely excited, demand- 
ing that her mother should be sent for without an instant’s delay. 

In compliance with her wish, urged in terms that almost startled the 
authorities, the mother was summoned. It would appear that the 
prisoner then alluded, but not clearly, to certain matters and people 
connected with her previous history, not known before. She spoke in 
an undertone ; and those whose duty it was to be present caught but 
a word here and there. The prisoner was urging her mother to some 
step, some exertion in her behalf. 

“ Sophiar,” wailed the poor woman, through her tears, “I would go 
to all the great folks in the land, I would go to the Queen herself, I 
would walk my legs off, if I thought it would be of any avail to save 
or even lengthen your life, poor child!” 

“Don’t I tell you it will save my life?” feverishly uttered the pri- 
soner; “‘it must save it. After all I have now said, do you think this 
gentleman will refuse? Why do you stop here, mother, losing time ? 
It is short enough for what has to be done.” 

‘Give me a moment, child. Let me think over what you have said 
and see my way clear. It has bewildered me.” 

The prisoner turned impatiently away, and the mother sat thinking, 
her head down, moving first one hand and then another, as the various 
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points of what she was deliberating upon presented themselves to her 
mind. 

“If your Aunt Foxaby was but with us now, Sophiar !” she suddenly 
‘exclaimed, raising her head. ‘She might help to some purpose in 
this. Her people was great folks theirselves.” 

“You don’t want my Aunt Foxaby or any other help,” repeated 
Sophia, in her sudden access of excitement, all the more uncontrollable 
from her previous apathy. ‘Nobody can do me any good but “e: 
and you are enough to go to him. And if you don’t, mother, and 
don’t get his promise to act, and I suffer on Monday, you will be guilty 
of my murder.” 

Mrs. May rose, heaving a deep sigh. Most anxious, indeed, was 
she to do what she could for her unfortunate daughter ; but she did not 
altogether comprehend what was to be done, or how to set about it. 

“ The first thing, I suppose, Sophiar, is to find out where ‘he lives. 
You say it is near Belgrave Square.” 

“T say it used to be some street or square in that neighbourhood. 
I forget its name and number. I”—the unfortunate prisoner looked 
round, as if, in a moment of aberration, she forgot her desk and things 
were not at hand, as in her own drawing-room—“ I had the address ; 
but it is not here. Get a ‘ Court Directory’: you'll find it there.” 

“ A what?” asked Mrs. May. 

“A book called the ‘Court Directory,’”’ explained the prisoner : 
and her tone was one of irritation; for in her present awakened ex- 
citement every moment that was lost seemed of more value than gold. 
“They will let you look at one in a bookseller’s shop: if not, you 
must go to the expense of buying it. You will not grudge that to save 
me.” 

“Oh, child!” uttered the mother, with a rush of tears, “ how can 
you say these cruel things? I would give my own life thankfully to 
Save yours.” 

“You will not forget the name ?” said the prisoner. 

The poor woman shook her head. “I shall only remember it too 
well. Is he married?” 

“‘ What has that to do with it?” cried the prisoner, exasperated at 
the unnecessary question. “No; he is not.” 

No! How could she utter so deliberate an untruth? she, so near 
the grave ! 

Mrs. May waited to ask no more. She departed, and proceeded to 
her work—which was a task of delicacy. Later in the day, she found 
herself in the aristocratic regions of Belgrave Square. She had 
apparently discovered the address required, for she ascended the 
steps of a house there without hesitation. A formidable footman, all 
splendour and powder, threw open the door. 

“Does Captain Devereux live here?” 
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“No; he don’t.” 

“No!” she repeated, with a petrified, scared look. ‘‘ Where does 
he live, then ?” 

“ Colonel Devereux lives here.” 

“Colonel Devereux! Perhaps it is the same,” she added, after a. 
pause. “I’m sure, though, it was Captain Devereux I was told to ask 
for.” 

Even so. Sophia had unwittingly spoken of him by the name most 
familiar to her mind. 

“ Colonel Devereux was Captain Devereux once,” the man con- 
descended to add. ‘* What do you want?” 

“‘T want to see him,” she replied, making as if she would enter. 

“Not so fast, my good woman. The Colonel is not to be seen.” 

‘Oh, but I must see him ; I must see him,” she returned, in excite- 
ment. “Please, sir! good sir! let me enter!” 

Her tears fell, her voice rose to a wail ; she pressed forward, and the 
man pushed her back. In the midst of this commotion, two ladies, 
who had alighted from a carriage, came up the steps. 

“Ts anything the matter?” inquired one of them, turning a very 
plain, but kind face upon the applicant. 

“This person wants to see the Colonel, my lady. I told her he was 
absent, but she does not believe me.” 

“ Oh, ma’am, oh, my lady,” cried Mrs. May, her ears catching uncon- 
sciously at the title, as her equally unconscious hands caught humbly 
at the arm of Lady Harriet Devereux, “let me see Colonel Devereux, 
and I will bless you evermore. I come upon an errand of life and 
death.” 

“ Colonel Devereux is not here at present,” returned Lady Harriet. 
“ But is it anything in which I can aid you? Step in ; you seem to be 
in great distress.” 

She led the way to a room, the other lady entered with her, and 
the applicant followed. Lady Harriet untied her bonnet, and sat 
down. Mrs. May stood beyond the table, nervously rubbing one 
hand over the other. 

“What is the matter?” inquired Lady Harriet. “What did you 
want with Colonel Devereux ? ” 

“To see him ; to see him. Oh, ma’am, please to let me see him!” 

“Colonel Devereux is not in England,” said Lady Harriet, whose 
composure of manner presented a very great contrast to the excitement 
of the unfortunate applicant. “He is expected shortly. He may be 
home even to-day, or he may not be home until next week.” 

“Next week!” groaned Mrs. May, the last words speaking to her a 
volume of despair. “Then it would be too late, for she would be in 
her dreadful grave.” 

“Can you not explain your business?” resumed Lady Harriet, 
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surprised at the words, and interested in the stranger’s deep and 
evident tribulation. ‘You had better sit down. Who are you?” 

“My lady, if I tell you who I am, perhaps you will turn from me 
with horror,” she answered, the tears dropping from her eyes, and 
quite ignoring the permission to sit. ‘ You will, maybe, order your 
servants to fling me down the steps of your house.” 

“T think not,” said Lady Harriet. ‘I can feel for distress, no 
matter what may have led to it. Speak out.” 

“‘There’s a poor creature—you must have seen it in the newspapers, 
my lady, for they’ve been all full of nothing else—now lying in prison, 
a-waiting to suffer,” whispered Mrs. May, putting up her hands to 
shield her face. 

“Sophia Lyvett,” interrupted Lady Harriet, ‘‘ formerly Sophia May. 
Yes, I have read somewhat of it,” she added, in slight hesitation. And 
the other lady, one younger and far prettier, who had stood at the 
window looking out, glanced hastily round. It was no other than our 
-old acquaintance from Parkwater, the Countess of Tennygal. 

“‘T am the prisoner’s most unhappy mother,” said Mrs. May. “Oh, 
‘ma’am ! don’t despise me more than you can help. Indeed, we have 
-always lived respectable till now, and I and her father would have 
died to save Sophiar from committing such a wicked crime.” 

“T respect your grief, my poor woman,” observed Lady Harriet, 
after a pause of astonishment; “but what is the purport of your 
application to me—to Colonel Devereux?” 

“T brought him a message from her. If I could deliver it to him, 
it might lead to the saving of her life. She thinks he might speak for 
her, and save her.” 

“ Speak for her to whom ?” 

‘Oh, ma’am, I don’t much understand: Ae would know, she said- 
‘To some high and mighty man who has great power under the Queen.” 

Lady Harriet caught at the meaning. She supposed that the prisoner 
-wanted the Colonel to intercede with his father, Sir Archibald Devereux 
—who was the Home Secretary—to spare her life. And this was the 
exact truth. 

“ Indeed, I fear she is altogether mistaken,” returned Lady Harriet. 
“The case is of far too grave a nature for Colonel Devereux to interfere 
with.” 

“‘ My poor child says she knew the Colonel once, ma’am—though, 
indeed, she called him Captain, not Colonel. It was while she was out 
as governess with a grand family in Ireland.” 

“Ves; at Lady Tennygal’s,” interposed the Countess, glancing 
across at Lady Harriet. 

Mrs. May turned round: in her tribulation she had forgotten that 
anyone else was present. 


‘Like enough it was, ma’am,” she answered. ‘“‘Sophiar, poor 
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thing, was fond of keeping her doings and her places a secret from us. 
She says the Colonel can save her life if he will, and that he must, for 
their old acquaintance’ sake.” 

A pause. Neither of the ladies made any comment. Curious ideas, 
disagreeable reminiscences, were arising to each of them. Lady 
Harriet flushed crimson to the roots of her hair, 

“Let me deal with this, Harriet,”: somewhat sharply spoke Lady 
Tennygal, as she turned to the applicant. 

“Tt is impossible that Colonel Devereux could help your daughter, 
though he were here, and his will ever so good. No one, I fear, can 
do that. Not all the country could save her.” 

‘*Ma’am, perhaps he might,” returned poor Mrs. May. ‘‘She says 
he can. Oh, let me try him; let me try him!” she beseechingly 
added, clasping her hands. ‘“‘ Ladies, if you had a child condemned 
to death, you would be as anxious as me not to leave a stone unturned 
to save her. I don’t know what you may be to Colonel Devereux: 
perhaps his sisters: but I ask you, for dear humanity’s sake, to let me 
see him if he comes home in time. She says it is a duty that will lie 
upon him, and that he knows why.” 

“Yes,” interposed Lady Harriet, rising from her chair, “I promise 
that you shall. Though I see no possible chance of aid for your 
daughter, and I think that you must be labouring under a delusion to 
hope for it, you shall see Colonel Devereux if you will. Poor woman, 
it is no fault of yours.” 

“Oh, my lady! Fault of ours! Will you believe that till my 
poor child was taken, me and her father never knew she had been in 
any misfortune : and then we did not believe it. It is gospel truth 
that I am telling you,” she sobbed, the hot tears raining from her eyes. 

“You shall see him,” repeated Lady Harriet, ina kind tone. “If 
Colonel Devereux returns home in time, you shall certainly see him if 
you will.” And the unhappy woman quitted the room, leaving her 
thanks behind her. 

“Don’t let us think about it, Harriet!” cried Lady Tennygal, with 
impulsive quickness. ‘‘ Of course one cannot quite help thoughts ; 
they arise unbidden, as I saw they did to you; or quite shut the eyes 
to,the fact that this would seem to bear upon certain old suspicions at 
Parkwater: but we don't 4xow.” 

Lady Harriet did not immediately answer. 

“I don’t care to defend Tody, as you know, Harriet ; I gave that 
up long ago. But, as I say, we do not know: and it is always better 
to look on the bright side than the dark one. Indeed, the dark one 
in this case would be too horribly dark.” 

A murmur, half assent, half groan, which she could not entirely 
suppress, was the only answer given by Lady Harriet Devereux. She 
alone knew, or ever would know—for she was one to hide her sufferings 
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away with Heaven—how many wrongs and trials her husband brought 
upon her. She endured them all, striving ever to be patient and 
pleasant, even with him : for the sake of her two little girls she would 
not bring about a rupture with their father. And so she bore : as many 


another gentle wife has to bear. 


(Zo be concluded.) 
PPR LER 


DELAY. 


SOFTLY and sweetly the church bells were ringing, 
Calling the world to the Temple of Prayer ; 

And the westland zephyr was balmily bringing 
The Message of God to my charméd ear. 


“But I need not hurry: there’s plenty of time,” 
I said, as I leaned o’er the window-sill ; 

“Tis so pleasant to list to that lullaby-chime, 
Like the song of the naiad in woodland rill !” 


A warrior band, with its loud “ fanfare,” 
Now drowned every note of the silvery bell ; 
But the troop passed on : the street was clear ; 
And again I heard the chime ringing still ! 


“Lo! what is this now? ’Tis a bridal suite, 
Gorgeous and favour-decked, dashing along ! 
Carriages numberless fill all the street, 
Which is lined by a dense and admiring throng.” 


I, too, gazed delighted ; and thought not of prayer, 
Until pageant and followers all were gone ; 

Then I started—“ I’m not yet too late ; for, there, 
Those angel bells are still ringing on!” 


But a carriage draws up, and a caller is in it ; 
How tiresome !— Ah! ready for walking, I see ; 
Well, well, my good friend, I’ll not keep you a minute ; 
You'll not find a Moliére’s facheuse in me!” 


She knew not herself ; when once she was seated, 
She rattled unweariedly gossip and glee : 

And with topics of scandal my shocked ears were greeted, 
Till she said—“ But ’tis time now, my friend, P. P. C.” 


Oh, what a relief! I would rather bear death 
Than to spend all my life with a gossiping bore f 
I rushed to the window—I held in my breath, 
I listened—in vain !—the ringing was o’er ! 
IGNOTA, 
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